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The red band shown 
above is same width 
as red stripes on the 
frame of Way Sagless / 
Spring. ff 





VNLY in the genuine Way 


Sagless Spring can you get the 
patented “Way” features that mean 
so much in permanent sleeping com- 
fort and restfulness—the ingenious 
“Way” elastic hollow cable con- 
struction, the sturdy Truss support 
that keeps the frame from bending, 
the stiff cable pei that keep you from rolling out of 
bed, the high risers that keep you off the bedrails. 


Way Sadless Spring 


“NO SAO /41 arty WAY ”” 


























Only bedsprings that have the red stripes and the name on 
the frame are genuine Way Sagless Springs. It pays to look 
for this simple ide ntification mark—if you want the biggest 
bedspring value that your money can buy. 


And remember—a quarter century guarantee goes with every 


genuine Way Sagless Spring. A new spring free if it sags, 
stretches or breaks within 25 years. 


Look for your nearest ‘““‘Way”’ dealer. 
“The Restful Way” tells the whole story. Write for a copy. 


WAY SAGLESS SPRING COMPANY, 
928 E. Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch factories in Chicago and Cleveland. Distributing 
warehouses at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis 























Way Sagless Daybeds Made and sold in North Atlantic States by Burten-Dixie Corporation, N. Y. 


In Canada by Parkhill Bedding, Ltd., Winnipeg; Dominion 
Bedstead Co., Ltd., Montreal and ln 


Southern Distributors: The Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky.; Chittenden & Eastman Company, Burlington, Iowa. 













y) 

}} —are winning favor everywhere. 
{(] Opens out into a full size bed—but 
)} you’d never know it to look at one 
¥\ when closed. Equipped with Way 
( Sagless Spring and has new im- 
proved features you'll like. Period 
designs, walnut and mahogany finish, 
upholstered in beautiful tapestries, 
denims and cretonnes. Made in 
davenport styles also. Write for 
portfolio of designs. 
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sometimes wonder if you realize how far- 

reaching what you are doing is? You are 
printing articles encouraging people to plant 
more trees, shrubs, flowers and vegetables 
You show them how to build attractive fences 
and to decorate their homes; or build this 
cabinet or that bird house. You are wielding 
a big influence in making this a nation of 
home-builders, you are giving us all a new 
interest in our homes and in the things that 


J recently a subscriber wrote me: “I 








success; unless you scheme and plan and dream 
over your place until it becomes a part of your 
soul, it will never be a real “home” to you. I 
am sure you will agree with me when I say 
that it is these little things; this planning 
and scheming to make this or that improve- 
ment, that gives a home atmosphere—a 
background that makes it rich in our remem- 
brance. That is the difference between a 
“house” and a “home.” Every time aman 
moves, he loses all the background he has been 


make home-life complete. The welfare of the 
nation is bourrd up in the welfare of the home, so you are surely 
adding to the foundation upon which our country rests.”’ 

You will agree with me that, afterall, the fact that you live 
in a house, or own a house, doesn’t mean that you have a home. 
Any number of people have houses, or own houses, that are not 
“home”to them. The rich man can, out of his full purse, order 
any kind of a house his fancy dictates. The details are left to 
the architects, the contractors and the landscape gardeners. 
When he moves into that place, he is just moving into a house. 
It isn’t a “home” to him until he puts some of the little sacri- 
fices into it which, in their sum total, go to make a home. 

Unless you sacrifice, and plan, and scheme to improve your 
house; unless you work on or about it yourselves; unless you 
plant a shrub or a flower and watch and work over it tomake ita 


trying to create. 
A subscriber wrote along the same vein the other day. 


“y 


consider it a patriotic duty,” he said, “to show Fruit, Garden 
and Home to my neighbors and friends, because you are show- 
ing all of us the way back to the old happy home life. By get- 
ting us to plant a new shrub, or a new rose bed, you are bringing 
us back to the hearth-stone. And every person I have shown 


a copy to has thanked me for 
doing so.” 

If we are helping you in these 
little points that go to give your 
homes real atmosphere, we have 
accompished our purpose. 
Won’t you write and tell us, if 
we have helped you? 
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The Lure of the Open 


Trail in Midsummer 





“We are traveling to the beautiful 
City of the Ideal.” 
—Hubbard. 
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Washington, the Tree City of the World 


UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 


MERICA’S greatest mon- 

ument is a tree. Altho 

not attracting so much 
attention from hurrying tour- 
ists and bespeckled, sightsee- 
ing gentry it is a living monument that felt the touch of the 
first American’s hand and began its life’s unfolding under his 
guidance. President George Washington planted trees with 
his own hands in Washington. 
Today one of these, a great elm, 


Our National Capital Is Famous 
Around the World for It’s Great Trees 


trying to say words of one 
syllable. These first inhabi- 
tants continue to grow bigger 
and greener and breezier and 
in the last fifty years they 
have seen a hot blooded young army changed into a few old 
gentlemen with canes. Judging the future of these inhabitants 
by the past the birds will still be nesting in their branches when 
the babes of this century have 
passed on into the next world. 





faces the capitol’s north front 
and from its more than one 
hundred feet of height, it stands 
strong and true wrapped all about 
in the majestic beauty of the ivy. 

It was Washington that gave 
his city its love of trees. Instead 
of laying out the spot chosen and 
then forthright commanding his 
men to cut down the trees that 
were there and proceed to build, 
he planted more trees. 

And the city has taken his 
example and today the capitol 
stands as the tree city of the 
world. Not alone is it unique in 
the friendly trees that beckon 


city he had visited. 


and wave a welcome but it has for. His suggestions should give all of us 


the greatest variety of trees of 
any other city in the world. 
There are trees from distant 
lands—the Far East, the Near 
East—mystic Russia, the islands 
of the sea; there are also native 
trees of a very great variety, and 





Lord Bryce, former British ambassador, 
characterized Washington the most beautiful 
capital city in the world. 
based upon its wonderful trees, which he said 


were more beautiful than the trees of any 


Mr. Wilcox brings out in this interesting 
article something of the beauty and the tradi- 
tions back of those great trees. 
you feel something of the majesty and the 


force of trees properly nourished and cared 


greater interest in the trees about us. And 
if, when you have laid down the article, you 
want to plant another tree in your grounds, 


or about your city, it will be well worthwhile. 


Looking at the trees, Washing- 
ton’s streets possess some of the 
features of what is supposed to be 
a typical small town atmosphere. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the street 
of the presidents, is lined with 
beautiful wide branching trees. 

For a long time there grew just 
a few feet from the great New 
Williard Hotel that houses the 
annual meetings of such bon- 
homie clubs as the Gridiron, a 
great tree under whose shade the 
venerable senators of the days of 
Clay and Webster and Calhoun 
used to sit and gossip about 
politics. 

From the days of Washington 
down to the present, tree planting 
has been a part of the unofficial 
duties of the President of the 
United States. They have all 
indulged with the exception of 
Cleveland, who said he “could 
see no sense about planting a 


His tribute was 


He makes 








a large number of historical and 
memorial trees each having its 
story to tell of times of old and days of long ago. It was away 
back in 1772 that the plan of tree planting was first inaugu- 
rated. So you see today Washington’s oldest inhabitants are 
trees. Yet some of them were big and green and breezy when 
the city’s most venerable citizen was wearing white slips and 





tribe of Indians, and beneath this tree were the victims scalped. 





This is the Giant Oak which at conservative estimates is at least 900 years old. Beneath this tree were held the councils of the Anacosta 
This tree was according to the plan to stand on the ground of the 


tree for the name of a thing.” 
But his young bride saved the 
day for him and planted the beautiful blood-leaf Japanese 
maple that stands today on the White House grounds. 

Not far from the great Washington elm stand two interest- 
ing historic monuments to the days when politics were no less 
strenuous than they are today. They are the barbecue trees 





Capitol but a woman’s wish prevented 
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that hark back to the Harrison administration. A jovial old 
Irishman, James Maher, planted the trees for the purpose, he 
claimed, of establishing two places where the chief parties of 
that time, the Whig and the Democrats, could have their 
barbecue celebrations close by the goal of their ambitions. 
Perhaps the trees could tell many a tale of the days when the 
tender, juicy meat of the pit savored the air. 

Washington not only has its trees that are monuments to 
their planters but goes even farther than that; the custom of 
planting trees has, in this city, compounded the ancient with 
the modern and so given a special interest to the whole. 

There is the Hitchcock-Roosevelt-Russo-American oak. 
It is growing gracefully on the lawn near the west terrace of the 
White House. Back in 1904 it was planted—a lineal descendant 
of a native American oak that overshadows Washington’s 
tomb at Mt. Vernon, all from an acorn that went a-traveling to 
Russia. 

The story is an interesting one: In the days when Charles 
Sumner was senator from Massachusetts, he conceived the 
idea of sending some of the acorns from the old oak beneath the 
branches of which Washington lies buried and under whose 
shade the great American often sat, to the Czar of Russia. So 
he wrapped them up and sent them over, with little of the 
formality that would be indulged in in these days. 

When Frank Harris Hitchcock was Ambassador to the Court 
of St. Petersburg, he be-thought him of the acorns that scholas- 
tic Charles Sumner had sent over and made i inquiries concerning 
them 

He says in a letter: “I found that these acorns had been 
planted on what is known as Czarina Island which is included 
in the suburb surrounding one of the palaces of his Imperial 
Majesty near Peterhof, and I found a beautiful tablet at its 
foot bearing a Russian inscription which read: “The acorn 
planted here was taken from an oak which shades the tomb 
of the celebrated and never-to-be-forgotten Washington; is 
presented to his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of all the 
Russias, as a sign of the greatest respect, by an American.’ 

“T was fortunate,’ continued Mr. Hitchcock, “at the time 
of my visit, which was in the fall of 1898, in finding a number 
of acorns on the ground. Gathering a handful I sent them home 
and secured from the seed thus planted a few oak saplings one 
of which I planted with the permission of President Roosevelt 
in the ground of the White House, while another I planted 
near its grandparent at Mt. Vernon.” 

And so the past is linked up with the present, and there is 
given to the America of today a sort of aristocracy of tree 
growth—traveled trees of honorable lineage. 

And from the Far East comes another oak, that is growing 
in beauty and is today a perpetual delight in the Botanical 
Gardens. It is known as the Confucius-Dana tree, but generally 
mentioned merely as the Chinese oak. 

Many years ago Charles A. Dana the thundering owner- 
editor of the New York Sun had a friend who was traveling 
about China. This friend while looking with interest on the 
venerable grave of Confucius picked up some acorns of an oak 
growing close by. These acorns, with their story, he sent over 








This stately American elm was planted by Rutherford B. Hayes 


in March 1878. It stands on the lawn q the White House. It 
is not far from the elm planted by Presidnt John Quincy Adams 
and the sweet gum tree planted by President Harrison 
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to Mr. Dana in America who in turn intrusted them to the 
chief of his estates at Glen Cove, Long Island. From these 
acorns a sapling came that was presented to the Botanical 
Gardens and in a ceremony participated in by friends who 
knew the story it was planted just south of the green houses 
near Maryland avenue and Second street where it now stan: Is, 

There are many names of many men who live today because 
they have had some little part in the planting of a tree. In the 
Botanical Gardens is the Proctor Knott tree, pl: anted by him 
during his term of service in congress. There is a British oak 
commemorating the settlement of the Alabama claims; there 
are the Hanna and Dick Japanese umbrella trees pl: unted by 
Charles Dick and the two American elm seedlings from the old 
Washington elm growing at Cambridge, Mass. 

Among the more historic trees is the old Bulletin Tree, so 
called, because of the fact that the bulletins concerning Presi- 
dent Garfield’s assassination were hourly posted upon it. It 
was about this tree that the reporters stood to learn of the fast 
ebbing life of America’s martyred executive. 

Then there is the Peace Oak near by, that commemorates 
the close of the Civil War. For some reason the sturdy oak 
seems to lead in the choice of trees for historic plantings, 
Perhaps it is because of its qualities of strength and seeming 
fortitude that it is so often chosen, but whatever the reason 
there are more memorial oaks than any other one tree in 
Washington. 

To mention just a few of the other famous trees: There is 
the American elm planted by President Rutherford B. Hayes 
in March, 1878. There is the sweet-gum tree planted by Presi- 
dent Harrison in April, 1892. President McKinley in March, 
1898, planted the now most beautiful scarlet oak. All of these 











This beautiful Fern Leaf Beach Tree was planted Memorial Day 


in honor of George Washington, by Mrs. Roosevelt. Nearby is the 
Scarlet Oak planted by President McKinley. The grounds of the 
White House contain some beautiful specimens of historic trees. 
On these grounds grow the oak the seed of which came from Russia 
which in turn came from the tomb of Washington at Mt. Vernon 


are on the grounds of the White House. 

No one has as yet compiled any directory of these famous 
trees, but someone might well do so. Such a one as the Fern 
Leaf Beach tree, planted by Mrs. Roosevelt in honor of Wash- 
ington would be included in such a list, as well as the Cameron 
Elm standing on the Capitol grounds. 

Then over on the grounds of the department of agriculture 
there are some most interesting tree inhabitants with histories. 
There is to be found the other twin of the famous navel orange 
tree planted by Mr. William Saunders who was head of what is 
now the department of agriculture at the close of the Civil War. 
The only other one of the original navel orange trees is now in 
California. 

On these grounds are found the ninety Ginkgo trees all of 
which are more than fifty years old. These are most unusual 
looking trees and the most striking examples of this tree in 
America. There is a beautiful white oak that offers wonderful 
promise as it grows to commemorate the former employees of 
the department of agriculture who lost their lives in the world 
war. 

But all of the trees of Washington are not of the grave and 
solemn kind. There are to be found in the capital city the 
romantic trees of song, legend and story. 

Even Washington has its Wishing Tree. It is found in 
Lafayette Square which faces the White House. It is a dwarf 
chestnut and its trunk is gnarled and squatty but its crooked 
branches give a large area of shade. Tradition claims that 
wishes made while holding one’s arms around the trunk of the 
tree are bound to come true. 

There is this story told in proof: An old colored woman was 
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coming along one night, tired, very tired from walking so far 
to and from work. Seeing'the tree and knowing the saying she 
had a big idea. She put her arms about the tree just as far as 
they would go, which wasn’t very far, and wished with all her 
might and main for a bicycle. Then she went on. 

She hadn’t gone far until she found in the pathway a bicycle 
lamp. So, it is said, if she could have reached all the way 
around the tree she certainly would have found a whole wheel. 

Every story of the trees of Washington must either begin 
or end with some account of the Great Oak and the land 
formerly known as the “widow’s mite.” 

This giant oak stands today on the lawn of the Woman’s 
Foundation. A great congregation could gather beneath the 
shade of its branches; indeed, the buildings of the Foundation 
itself are almost covered with the tremendous sweep of its 
great limbs. It is at least nine hundred years old, and perhaps 
older. 

Away back in the earlier days when Indians roamed about 
the valley of the Potomac a party of pioneers left the small 
exploring boat at the river’s edge and looked about the fertile 
rolling hills where Washington now stands. The party in- 
cluded a Mr. and Mrs. Noyes with their two children. They 
were all taken prisoner. . 

Mrs. Noyes, young and beautiful, was taken to the wigwam 
which was spread beneath this same great oak growing on a 
small hill. Her husband and her oldest son, in spite of the 
pitiful pleadings of the young wife and mother, were killed 
and she was promised her liberty by Monnacasset, the chief, 
if she would consent to become his squaw. 

She indignantly refused, and when told of the fate of her 
husband and son she fell unconscious. The chief, touched in 








This is the Garfield tree upon which the bulletins of the last 
siokness and death of the martyred President were posted 


some way, decided that her life and that of her daughter 
should be spared, but as a penalty she should be forbidden on 
pain of death to leave the shade of the oak. Monnacasset, 
however, provided the bereaved Mrs. Noyes with some Indian 
women who were ordered to wait upon her and supply her 
every need. 

For eleven years she walked beneath the shade of the great 
oak, but never left it, or went beyond it. Her baby girl grew 
older and played about beneath the oak. Her mother called 
her Gwawa, or Hope. 

Gwawa had one playmate, a little fair-haired boy called 
by the Indians, Tschchagarag, who had been captured but 
because of the love of the Indian children for him he had not 
been slain along with his parents. . 

A little over eleven years after Mrs. Noyes’ capture, Mon- 
nacasset was wounded in a skirmish with the whites and was 
buried beneath the shade of the oak. Not long after his death 
the land upon which the oak stood was bought by George 
Washington and others and a treaty was made with the 
Anacosta tribe to leave this valley forever. It was here for the 
first time that Mrs. Noyes was permitted to speak to white 
people since her capture. She took the part of an interpreter. 
Several offered her a home but she asked to be permitted to 
live beneath the shade of the great oak that had been her home 
for so long and her wish was granted and the land given to her. 

The Indian tribe departed-westward taking the blue-eyed 
Tschagarag with them. The city of Washington was laid out 
and presently commissioners were appointed to select sites for 
the public buildings. The location where Mrs. Noyes was living 
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and where the great oak stood was selected for the capitol 
buildings because of the beauty of the view and the sightly 
eminence. 

But so intense was the now aged woman’s regard for the 
tree and the spot that the commissioners abandoned the plan 
and placed the capitol buildings where they now stand. 

And thus in brief is the story of the Great Oak that once 
looked down upon Indian Councils, then upon the Great 
Washington and now upon the Woman’s Foundation. 

The end of the romance and legend tells of the return of the 
blue-eyed captive Indian boy who escaped from the Anacostas 
and, going to New York, took up the study of architecture, 
returning at last to Washington and the old oak where he 
found Gwawa, his early playmate, and later married her. 
A part of the home which he built now stands. His further 
efforts were expended upon some of the public buildings of the 
city. 

The land about the oak is still referred to by the old settlers 
as “the widow’s mite’ as it was deeded to Mr. and Mrs. 
David Noorse, the English name of Tschagarag, as the only 
thing she had to give them, and altho it then comprised about 
six hundred acres she noted it as her “mite.” 

There is a sort of poetic justice connected with the obtaining 
of this site by the Woman’s Foundation, using as they do some 
of the original building that housed Mrs. Noyes and saw the 
happier conclusion of a life that spanned the time from Indian 
days to the erecting of some of the public buildings of today. 
But what of the span of the life of this still living inhabitant, 
the Great Oak! 

The casual and perhaps uninterested visitor in Washington 
has not the inclination nor probably the time to delve into the 
history of these trees. It is sufficient to know that ‘‘Wash- 
ington is the tree city of the world’—that among the great 
variety of trees which it boasts there are those from many lands 
and climes, some far distant, and each with the distinct virtue 
of adding materially to the beauty of the city as a whole. 

But reaching farther down than those roots of history which 
I have here set down are the roots of tradition which give to 
any city, town or village, background and stability. Lacking 
such a background, a great part of the character and essence 
which go toward making real civic life is missing. 

Washington set the nation an excellent example when he 
laid out the city of Washington—so good an example, in fact, 
that we can well afford to copy it in our surroundings. The 
men following Washington carried out the plans which he 
made in such a way that this example is doubly valuable for 
our use. 

Every city has its park, set aside for community enjoyment. 
It affords constant opportunities for betterment, the addition 
of features which add to its interest; each tree has its own 
individual history which will provoke civic pride and which 
even the children of a community can be taught to know and 
respect. 

It is only natural that the nation should look to Washington 
for its standards; it is only fitting that it should follow the 
example set forth by its capitol in the planting and care of its 
trees. 











The Cameron Elm, one of the old trees on the Capitol grounds 











Many little twigs 
have grown out in 
an attempt to heal 
the large wounds 
on this tree which 
was severely 


headed back. 





Have A Heart In Pruning 


EHORNING?” is quite as serious for 
D a tree as a major operation is for 
a man, according to F. A. Aust, 
tree expert for the University of Wis- 
consin. There is a common notion thru- 


out the country that unless a tree is cut completely back every 
so often, it will not spread out and give good shade. Anyone 
who motors along the road from town to town and sees the 


“armless Venuses’’ stretching their stubs 
skyward is aware of this fact. But it is 
the opinion of Mr. Aust that unless trees 
are headed back by a skillful surgeon 
who has a very good reason for doing it, 
it is an unsafe proceeding indeed. 

When the famous old Washington elm 
was in danger of having to be removed 
a few years ago, the best tree surgeons 
in the United States were called in con- 
sultation. The tree was in a weakened 
condition and needed heavy fertilizing. 
The surgeons, therefore, ordered it severe- 
ly cut back, and their advice was strictly 
followed, thus saving the life of a valuable 
landmark. But had the work been per- 
formed by a novice, the tree would no 
longer be alive. 

“But while trees should be ‘dehorned’ 
only under unusual conditions, and under 
expert advice,” explains Mr. Aust who 
oversees many public demonstrations in 
tree trimming thruout the state of Wis- 


consin, “all shade trees need some pruning every year or so. 
This can be done by their owners. When a maple or an elm 
or a basswood or an oak or any other tree is growing healthily 
and naturally, some of the branches can easily be removed 


where they are too thick. In 
doing this only the end branches 
should be cut, so that the wounds 
need be scarcely larger than a 
dollar. Where wounds are larger 
than that—where branches have 
been cut back to a stub six inches 
or more in diameter, several new 
twigs will begin to form. This 
is the way Nature tries to heal 
the wound, but more often than 
not it is a task too big for her. 
All those little branches are likely 
to form a water pocket, decay set 
in, and in ten or fifteen years the 
tree will die.” 

When a large shade tree is to 
be pruned, the experts have found 
it to be an advantage for two men 
to work together. One man 





mounts the ladder into the tree 
with the saw and the pruning 













Each group is 
called a “‘bird’s 
nest.’’ Crimes 
comitted like this 
waste years of 


effort 








HAZEL HANKINSON 


July Is Pruning Time For 
Many Lawn Shade Trees 





A close-up of a “‘bird’s nest’”’ showing that 
decay has set in to weaken the 
branch for all time 


Shade Trees 








Cuts on these branches were not made with downward slant. 
Due to the entrance of water, decay has set in 
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hook, while the other directs the work 
from the ground. Beginning at the top, 
the small branches are removed with a 
pole pruner; large ones are usually taken 
off with a short curved saw securely 


bolted in a saw-cut at the end of a one-by-three inch pine 
board. Then when one is trimming a tree lower down, it has 
been found best to use a hand saw with plenty of set and with 


about seven teeth to the inch. “All cuts 
should be made close to another branch,”’ 
Mr. Aust says. “Each cut should be 
made to slant downward, too, so that the 
water will be sure to run out. Wherever 
it is allowed to remain, infection is sure 
to take place, and sooner or later decay 
sets in. Even tho the wound heals over, 
the decay is there inside, and the branch 
will never be strong afterward. Neither 
should an axe ever be used for cutting the 
branches of a tree. Such an instrument 
cannot make a smooth clean surface, and 
like a jagged cut on the hand it takes 
longer to heal. 

“The paint pot should never be far 
away when the saw and the pruner are 
being used on a tree. Painting as you go 
will often prevent neglecting that part 
of the operation entirely. And as soon 
as a cut the size of a quarter or larger is 
made, the brush should be applied. A 
brush tied to the end of a stick is con- 


venient for the upper branches; an ordinary short one is good 
for the branches within reach. 

“Using the proper kind of paint is quite as important as 
its application. Any paint which contains white lead will kill 


back the growing layer of bark 
which heals the wound. Creosote, 
therefore,is asplendid disinfectant 
for the first year, and the next 
year asphalt paint thinned with 
turpentine may be used. This 
should be applied every three or 
four years afterward so that the 
places will surely be kept water- 
proof.” 

“Shouldn’t a tree growing very 
close to a house be headed back 
so that the branches won't strike 





the building?” Mr. Aust was 
asked. 

“This may sometimes be done 
without seriously injuring the 


tree if an expert pruner does the 
work, and if the woundsarecare- 
fully watched for some time 
afterward,’ was the answer. “The 
better way, how- (Cont. on p. 30 




























This is the French Hydrangea 
“Baby Bimbenet.” 


HY are so few hydrangeas seen growing about the home 

\¢ grounds, when they can easily be selected as answering 

to many utilitarian purposes? Standing preeminent in 
their glorious profusion of foliage, inexhaustible variety of 
color tones, they surely sound a pleasing note for the home 
grounds, attracting attention of all lovers of the beautiful 
without any over conspicuous traits to gain it. Coming as they 
do, during the usually dry, hot period of summer—July and 
August—the coolness and rest of a fine collection blooming, in 
prime condition, is indescribably refreshing. 

Whether the Hardy, or the more delicate (which require 
inside protection during winter months) their culture is easy 
and sure; provided the plants have been obtained in good con- 
dition at transplant- 
ing time and have 
been set out intelli- 
gently. 

Hydrangeas, 
particularly thehardy 
types, are to remain 
undisturbed for years 
perhaps. To have 
them flourish satis- 
factorily, they must 
get started right. Pos- 
sibly the biggest suc- 
cess-secret of all is 
having the soil well 
prepared and plant- 
ing them without de- 
lay. But do not 
neglect them after 
planting for plants 
are really unable to 
endure too much 
hardship without dis- 
aster. 

Deep cultivation of 
the soil is essential. 
One is amply repaid 
in the quality of 
shrubs and blossoms 
for the extra work to 
secure such. They 
are deep rooted. And 
digging down deep 
not only allows free- 
dom of root action 
in the deeper, and 
more moist earth, but also promotes better drainage in winter. 
Lack of drainage will cause premature death many times. 
Any good crop-growing soil will answer their requirements. 
Impoverished soil is not a barrier since it can be readily built 
up by judicious and generous applications of fertilizer. Use 
manure, decayed leaves, wood ashes, lime for sweetening, and 
the like. 

After planting water them well and frequently; especially 
if hot, dry weather follows. A good heavy mulching as winter 
protection should be given. This not only provides excellent 
protection but assists the plants greatly in getting established. 

This is particularly true of young plants—older and well 
established shrubs are often able to come thru entirely un- 


Hydrangeas 
Are Old Lawn 


Favorites 


GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


How To Propagate, Plant 
and Grow These Old Friends 





Hardy Hydrangeas are excellent to use in brightening up dark corners 


There is little danger of anyone being 
disappointed with them 


protected. In applying manure, keep it clear of their roots 
and stems, putting only on the ground about them. Let them 
become well ripened by a slight freeze or two, before applying. 
This prevents starting fresh green growth which will be killed 
when freezing weather sets in. The mulch should be removed 
in the spring. Ample winter protection insures healthy, sturdy 
shrubs which will start readily and produce quantities of fresh 
vigorous flowers. 

Location is largely a matter of individual preference—some 
preferring heavy, mass effects planted closely as a hedge. 
Others prefer more open effects, just one here and there, about 
the grounds. 

The time of planting, either spring or fall, is also optional. 
Spring planted hy- 
drangeas are less like- 
ly to winter kill. 
Autumn planted ones 
with ample, intelli- 
gent protection are 
there at the beginning 
of spring and are 
quite likely to furnish 
blossoms that season. 
This is especially true 
if strong, well-rooted 
plants have been ob- 
tained. 

It pays best to 
buy only sturdy stock 
from reliable sources. 
Pruning before any 
leaves start, very 
early is often de- 
cidedly advantageous 
promoting better 
growth and more and 
larger blossoms. Al- 
low them to take 
their most natural 
and perfect form. Cut 
out the older, weaker 
branches from the 
outside, and all dead, 
irregular and  un- 
shapely growths. 
Shearing or clipping 
just the ends really 
does more harm than 
good, since it only 
starts small imperfect shoots on the branch ends that will pro- 
duce very few flowers. 

Do not cast these clippings carelessly aside. They will grow 
quite readily if inserted in the ground and by the second 
year they are ready to transplant. Make them from four to 
eight inches long and place in moist soil, rather close together, 
in rows which will allow easy care and cultivation. 

In this way one can have numbers of fine Hydrangeas in 
an incredibly short time, particularly if one has older shrubs 
already. Plants of one’s own growing are often stronger than 
those procured from a distance. Either type of Hydrangea is 
particularly free from disease, blight and insect destroying 
pests. They continue to please one, year after year. 













The Most Important Health 
Article Published this Year 








HAT is the use of eating 

so many vegetables?” said 

my friend Charlie Ronald 
the other evening. “The prices 
they charge in the markets are 
too high, those in the restaurants steeper still, and the portions 
small and watery. If I bring vegetables home there is com- 
plaint of extra work in the kitchen, and I would rather sit on 
the porch with my pipe or joyride in 
the flivver than hoe in the garden. 





Science Supports the Gospel of 


DR. W. A. ORTON 


New Responsibilities for the Public 
Health Fall Upon the Gardener 








Greens 


have made long Voyages to the 
East Indies or other remote 
Climates, where they generally 
contract the Scurvy, after they 
arrive at Portugal and can procure 
a sufficient Quantity of this Fruit to eat, are entirely cured of 
the Disease in a very short Time.” But after all, the develop- 
ment of sound practices of eating has been slow and gradual, 
and it is interesting to follow it down 
from early days to the present. 





Our family depends on bread and 
meat and potatoes and pie.. We were 
brought up that way and you will 
have to show me what is wrong with 
the system before I can consent to 
change it.” 

There really is a new deal on, 
Charlie, a new and wonderful ad- 
vance in our knowledge of nutrition 
that makes it certain that vegetables 
are essential to our health and well 
being. The health record of your 
family has been poor, you will admit, 
and the doctor’s bills paid by your 


enjoyed. 





Great strides have recently been made 
in protecting the public health. Dr. Orton 
shows in this article, giving material on 
the much-discussed subject of vitamins 
that fruit and vegetables are absolutely 
necessary if continued health is to be 
The table on the next page, 
giving the approximate content of vita- 
mins in each article of food offers the 
first information of the kind ever pub- 
lished on the subject. 


Some of us who think we have 
discovered a new vegetable or a new 
way of growing an old one, are re- 
minded of the old saying that “there 
is nothing new under the sun,”’ when 
we reread the authors of old England, 
of two hundred years ago, or of 
Rome two thousand years in the 
past, and find that they grew vege- 
tables that we never heard of, and 
discussed their cultural methods 
with much erudition. 

The ancient ideas about the special 
properties of vegetables make in- 








neighbors in the “saleratus and pie 
belt” are shown by the new findings 
to be more or less the result of a limited and incomplete diet. 
Effective cure or control of many diseases is now accomplished 
by applying new exact methods of dieting—‘“‘Nature’s healing,” 
but the great point is that much disease can be prevented if 
we can get all our people into ways of correct eating. Many 
thousands of unfortunates now suffering from neuritis, pellagra, 
beriberi, rickets, and scurvy could have been kept healthy on 
a suitable, simple, natural diet. They can be brought back to 
health now if we can get the information to them, and what is 
more important still, there are millions more of our own people 
who by reason of improper eating are on the edge of deficiency 
diseases, people whose vigor and vitality are below normal and 
whose resistance to contagion and 
infection is lowered. 

These are problems that face us 
today, when the solution is known 
to us. In times past diseases due to 
deficient food have led to the defeat 
of armies, the depopulation or surren- 
der of besieged cities, the weaken- 
ing and enslavement of nations. 
The food specialist now reads his- 
tory with a new interpretation, Y 
judging the nations by what their 
people ate rather than by the chro- 
nology of their kings. That an abun- 
dance of powder and shells will not 
counterbalance a lack of vegetables, 
fruits and milk, was demonstrated 
only a few years ago by the failures 
of the Mesopotamian campaign and by other experiences of 
the World War. 

Some of the basal principles of preventing scurvy, were 
pointed out a long time ago. Geoffroy wrote 200 years ago: 
“The juice of the Seville Orange is cooling, extinguishes Thirst, 
and abates the Heat and Effervescence of the Blood and Bile, 
and therefore is useful in Fevers. It is peculiarly efficacious 
against the Scurvy: insomuch that the Dutch Sailors, when they 
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sentatine 


Eat fruits for vitamin C. The tomato retains its 
value after cooking 


teresting reading. We quote from 
John Evelyn of England, who wrote 
in his “Acetaria, a discourse on Sallets” in 1699, on the charac- 
teristics of 73 kinds of plants that he put into salads. 

“Alexanders is moderately hot, and of a cleansing faculty, 
deobstructing, nourishing, and comforting the stomach.” 

“Baulm, hot and dry, cordial and exhilirating, sovereign for 
the brain, strengthening the memory, and powerfully chasing 
away melancholy.” 

“Beet, of quality cold and moist, and naturally somewhat 
laxative.” 

“Borrage, hot and kindly moist, 
purifying the blood, an exhilarating 
cordial, of a pleasant flavor.” 

“Bugloss, in nature much like 
borrage, yet something more as- 

tringent. The flowers of both, with 

the entire plant greatly restorative, 
being conserved.” 
“Cabbages are thought to allay 
fumes and prevent intoxication.” 

“Chervile, moderately hot and 
dry; exceedingly wholesome and 
cheering the spirit.” 

“Corn-sallet, loosening and re- 
freshing.”’ 

“Cresses, moderately hot, and 
aromatic, quicken the torpent spir- 
its, and purge the brain, and are of 
singular effect against the scorbute.” 

“Cucumber, very cold and moist, 

the most approved sallet alone, or 
in composition, of all the vinaigrets, to sharpen the appetite 
and cool the liver.” 

“Elder, the flowers infused in vinegar are grateful both to 
the stomach and to the taste, and attenuate thick and viscid 
humours. ” 

“Endive, naturally cold, profitable for hot stomachs; in- 
cisive and opening obstructions of the liver.” 

“Fennel, aromatic, hot and dry; expels wind, sharpens the 
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sight, and recreates the brain,” 

“Hyssop, Thyme and Marjoram are of faculty to comfort and 
strengthen; prevalent against melancholy and phlegm.” 

“Lettuce, by reason of its soporiferous quality, ever was and 
still continues the principal foundation of the universal tribe of 
sallets; which is to cool and refresh; it allays heat, bridles 
choler, extinguishes thrift, excites appetite, kindly nourishes, 
and above all represses vapor, conciliates sleep, mitigates pain; 
beside the effect it has upon the morals, temperance and 
chastity.” 

Evelyn’s climax of virtue is found in lettuce, which still holds 
the leading place in the salad line, but it is a disgrace to us 
that so many of our educated people know nothing else, and 
go thru life missing the fine qualities of Escarolle, Witloof, 
Pai-tsai, and other good salad plants. 

Following the ancient era of tradition and practical experience 
apart from scientific knowledge came the middle ages of our 
dietary knowledge, beginning not much over a century ago, 
and continuing almost to the present decade. This period we 
may call the calorie age, or the reign of the chemist. Science 
began to find out the nature and function of foods and to value 
them accordingly. It was learned that protein was used to 
build the body and that other foods went to furnish energy, so 
diets were planned on the basis of chemical analysis, which 
determined the ash or mineral elements, the nitrogen, which 
the chemist multiplied by 6.25 and expressed as protein, the 
fat, the crude fibre, which is not digested, and then by differ- 
ence the carbohydrates or starches and sugars. 

But the plants are highly complex, living, breathing, organ- 
isms, delicate in structure and variable in their makeup, and 
the chemist’s method of analysis was “treating ’em rough,” 
and failed to tell all the story. The plants had to be dried, 
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tests on men and animals by feeding various combinations and 
types of material and observing the effect on the health and 
development of the subject. 

So now we have come to the place where the gardener fits 
into the equation in a glorified role, for vegetables have virtues 
greater than suspected. They contain VITAMINS, mysterious 
substances necessary to life, not one but many. The exact 
nature of these vitamins is not yet discovered, but their proper- 
ties are found out by feeding trials with rats, guinea pigs, or 
pigeons and checking the results against the observation and 
experience of medical men the world over. 

Fat-Soluble A is the vitamin that promotes growth and 
development of children. The lack of it results in strange eye 
diseases, night blindness, or inability to see by subdued light, 
ophthalmia, “‘sore eyes,” of which we read as prevalent among 
the war starved children of Austria. 

Among vegetables Fat-Soluble A is found particularly in the 
green leafy kinds, spinach, chard, cabbage, etc. Carrots and 
sweet potatoes contain Fat-Soluble A, and alfalfa and clover 
have an abundance of it, so that as a practical plan, we can 
get our vitamin A best in milk and cream and real cows’ butter, 
and in eggs, where the cows and hens store it for their young. 
But whatever the source, we claim the credit for the vegetables. 
The cows do not make it but pass on what they derive from 
green foliage. Consequently the dairy products are richer in 
vitamin A when the animals have green feed. Mothers nursing 
children must themselves eat green vegetables and other vita- 
min-rich food in order that the babies may be properly nour- 
ished. Vitamin A is not injured by ordinary cooking. 

Water-Soluble B, antineuritic vitamin, necessary for the 
general health, is abundant in vegetables. Good sources are 
cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, onions, parsnips, potatoes, 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Taylor’s Home 
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Each month we will visit the home of a famous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pre- 
sent. Perhaps, inthese intimate glimpses into the home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 











Taylor’s home is situated 


OME twelve or fourteen miles General 
from Louisville is the home of 
General Zachary Taylor, the in his command, 
great hero of the Mexican War and the twelfth president of 
the Republic. As I made the drive early in March, out thru 

Cherokee Park and along the old pike, it was hard to realize 
that I was not on my way to visit The Hermitage again. For 


allow Davis, then a young officer 
to marry his 
daughter, contending that she should never be condemned to 
the roving life he had known. Jefferson Davis soon resigned 
from the army and went back to Mississippi to become a planter. 
In due time he made his fortune and returned to marry Miss 





refused to 





Taylor. We do not 





from Louisville much as 
Jackson’s home is situ- 
ated from Nashville. The 
striking similarity is fur- 
ther emphasized when 
you reach the Taylor 
farm. It is laid out 
much as The Hermitage 
grounds are; both are 
situated about the same 
distance from the main 
pike; both are similarly 
laid out, and the general 
countryside is strongly 
suggestive of the other. 

I went first to Cave 
Hill Cemetery, where 
his remains are at rest. 
The cemetery, a family 
resting place covering 
perhaps two acres, is on 
a little knoll overlooking 





know for sure that Tay- 
lor ever gave his con- 
sent. The popularlegend 
around Louisville is 
that Jefferson Davis and 
his bride were married 
in the corner parlor and 
had their wedding break- 
fast across the hall; while 
others say that it was a 
runaway marriage con- 
summated without the 
General’s consent. How- 
ever that may be, the 
incident proves that the 
“rough frontier colonel,”’ 
as Webster called him, 
was exceedingly human 
down in his heart and 
had a stubborn passion 
for peaceful pursuits sel- 
dom associated with 











the highway in one di- 
rection, and the old 
homestead in the other. 
In the center of it and 
facing the highway there 


stands a monument to General Taylor—a tall shaft surmounted 
His tomb is built of 
marble blocks, and over the door is this simple inscription: 


by a uniformed figure of the General. 


“Z. Taylor, Died July 9, 1850.” 


There are two points of interest about the monument which 
strike the incisive historical student, and which should be 


mentioned in passing. The first is the 
uniformed figure of the General, which 
is not at all characteristic of the man. 
General Taylor had even a greater 
aversion for military pomp and dress 
than Grant, who tells us that Taylor 
appeared in uniform only twice, to his 
knowledge. The other point, which is 
extremely characteristic of the man, is 
the quotation of his last words, which 
appears on the monument. They are: 
“T have only tried to do my duty. Iam 
now ready to die. My only regret is for 
the friends I leave behind me.” It is 
well to keep these words in mind, as you 
recall his life and its great passion, which 
we hope to bring out further along. 
They are an index to the man—“T have 
only tried to do my duty’’—expresses in 
soldierly language volumes in self-denial 
and renunciation. For General Taylor 


wanted most of all in this life, to be able to be home and live 
with his family over there on that other knoll, and live in quiet 
and happiness the life of a planter. And, since Fate plays 
strange pranks, he was denied thruout his life the one thing he 


wanted the most. 


Jefferson Davis was his son-in-law. It is recorded that the old 


The house was built in 1785 by Taylor’s father. 
corner is where Jefferson Davis married Taylor’s daughter 














The tomb of General Taylor 


The room in the lower left 





stern military men. 
AYLOR was born in 
Virginia in 1784. One 

year later his father, who 


had been a colonel in the Revolutionary War, removed to 
Louisville, then in Kentucky county, Virginia, and built the 
house which is the subject of this sketch. It was, indeed, a 
mansion for that time. 
thru the beech forests for miles to see the “white man’s wig- 
wam’’ and that they paused speechless in wonder before it. The 


It is said that the Indians used to come 


house is built of brick, which have been 
painted many times and which doubt- 
less explains the fine state of preserva- 
tionitisin; the porches and floorsare as 
they were in Taylor’s day, and some of 
the wood-work is original. The floors 
are of white ash and certainly excel any- 
thing I have seen in houses built in that 
period. 

A large hall runs thru the center of 
the house, in true colonial fashion. On 
the left, as you enter from the main 
entrance, are two large parlors which 
open into each other. In one, Jefferson 
Davis is said to have been married. It 
was in these rooms, with their typically 
colonial wood-work and fireplaces that 
Taylor spent such time as he had when 
living at Louisville, with his family. But 
these hours were all too short and from 
1836 until his election to the presidency 


in 1849, he was stationed at various posts in the South. 

The chandelier in the “Davis” room dates from the seven- 
teenth century, and General Taylor’s clock and candlesticks 
are on the mantel. In the hallway, you notice a photograph of 


the General taken just before his election, said to have been his 





favorite likeness. Indeed, it also proves (Continued on page 36 
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HE folks of “many lands, many 

climes,” have learned to revel in 

the succession of flowers, wild and 
cultivated, which follow the spring- 
beauty and crocus, thru April, May, 
June and into July. They well know 
that a lean time is coming to their gar- 
dens, and that even the roadsides may 
have little to offer thru the extreme heat 
of late summer. 

There are two sorts of flower lovers. 
There are those who are satisfied with fortunate plantings and 
coloring in the garden, and there are others just as alive to the 
charm of flowers out of doors who also have an instant vision 
of their possibilities inside in gay bouquets. The influence of 
flowers unquestionably is greater upon the home which em- 
braces at least one member who possesses such an appreciation. 
Much might be said of flower psychology. Spring blossoms 
spell hope, and daffodils in a bowl indoors fairly flash and 
scintillate rays of sunshine on a gray day. 

After the long, dreary winter days during which a few 
flowers on the dining table have been all the house has afforded, 
the prospect of our summer variety and profusion is alluring. 
Flowers, and lots of them, are now within every one’s reach. 
It is not necessary to be without them a single day for even the 
market and flower peddlers are resources if gardens or cars are 
lacking. There are places where flowers are in the public 
market. All the sturdy posies are brought there, and their 
growers study the tastes of their customers. 

In taking flowers from the garden for bouquets, so much 
depends upon the time and way the cutting is done that a word 
about it is surely in order. Early morning is best, late evening 
is next best. A sharp knife is better than scissors. Sever the 
stem with a slanting stroke to expose more cut area, and when- 
ever possible place the cut flowers loosely in pails or crocks 
with plenty of cold water about the stems. Set the crocks in 
a dark, cool place for a few hours at least. The result is well 
worth the extra effort. Some gardeners even carry water to the 
garden in which they instantaneously plunge the stems after 
cutting. A few flowers last longer when the end of the stem is 
singed. The poppy is such a flower. Woody stems like lilacs 
take up water most readily when the bark is stripped back an 
inch or so from the cut end. 


HILE the vase, or the bowl or whatever the container may 

be, is always subordinate to the flowers, it nevertheless is 
evident that it may greatly enhance the blossoms, or it may 
deaden their effect. Charming things have elbowed out the 
cold cut glass vase of the sort which was at one time in such 
high favor for wedding presents and flowers. The shops afford 
a wide selection. Wedgewood pieces, inexpensive peasant 
pottery, coarse but effective in color and shape, glass of rain- 
bow hues, are displayed, and such pieces will effectively en- 
hance the flowers they may contain. Baskets of copper and 
brass have their place, and lowly objects like beanpots 
prove excellent containers. Color, shape and size enter in. 

For some bouquet arrangements flower holders to set in the 
bowl are essential, and substantial ones with large openings 
are excellent, for the stems may then slant. Small holes tend 
to produce a stiffness hard to overcome. Flower holders made 
of coarse meshed wire, painted green, are on the market, and 
they are especially good for the flower with long slender 
stems. In a sizable arrangement it may be better to use 
two or more small holders rather than a single large one. 
Paper crumpled into light balls and stuffed in between the 


Bring Your Flower Garden Indoors 
By MARY LOUISE ALLEN 
Bouquets Will Do It Nicely 














stems will help to steady top-heavy 
flowers. 

The actual arrangement of the bou- 
quet for a particular place leaves an 
opportunity for the expression of an 
artistic sense. Of course there are some 
principles to observe. Delicate flowers 
must not be dwarfed and submerged 
by tall, overtowering blooms. The 
blossoms should fit the room, or 
perhaps the arrangment of the room 
may be made to fit the bouquet. I well remember a florist’s 
window that illustrates the point. A soft velvet, pink mauve 
in tone, replaced the usual harsh tile-surfaced background, and 
against this a single bowl or vase was posed. From time to 
time the arrangement was changed. Such a change has no 
particular relation to your dining room table, except it shows 
the effect of a background. Why not get harmony some- 
times by a mere change of table covering? 

It is vastly important also that a composition be balanced. 
Practice will develop a sense of balance, and only practice. 

On the porch, large flowers which are strong in color, look 
well when massed and put into something suitable like a coarse 
wire basket, a heavy jar, or a brass kettle which will not tip 
over. 


HE Japanese idea of a very few flowers in a shallow bowl 

is lovely for the dining table, and if the occasion is festive 
and the table square, small vases at the corners add much. 

Delicate color combinations are charming for luncheons, but 
would be insipid under artificial light. Therefore you see that 
the time as well as location is a factor. Lilies-of-the-Valley in 
amethyst glass, a delight on the dressing table, are indeed 
incongruous on a piano where only larger flowers fit well. 

There is no hard and fast rule about color, and endless com- 
binations suggest themselves. Contrasts are often effective 
and the blending of soft tones lovely. Pale pinks, blues, 
lavenders, and yellows may be put together tho the same colors 
of bright hues would clash. The texture of the flower is a con- 
sideration. More license is given to velvety petals; almost any 
combination of pastel colors is attractive. Indeed a famous 
gardener says, sweepingly, that magenta is the one color which 
will not lend itself pleasantly. If a particular color is desired, 
varying shades of it are charming. From pale yellow to orange, 
light blue to dark blue, or maybe purple, faint pink to that 
approach to black which in some flowers is so striking, and 
lavender in the same way, are all possibilities. Sweet alyssum, 
ageratum, heliotrope, mignonette, meadow-rue, and sweet 
william are a few flowers which are adapted to bind a bouquet 
together. White will often suffice to bind it together. Darwin 
and Breeder tulips with their allied tints fairly arrange them- 
selves. White flowers, stiff in form and stem, need those of 
graceful habit to help them out. Look to baby’s breath for a 
misty effect in the small bouquet. For this it is a universal 
favorite. From iris, which towers above its leaves, attractive 
effects may be had with deutzia or bridal wreath. The exquis- 
ite French lilac masses well and may be used with different 
flowers even as it is used out of doors. Roses are lovely by 
themselves, yet their charm may be emphasized by another 
flower, light blue delphinium with pale yellow or heliotrope. 
Phlox, while less pleasing by itself, with deep blue branching 
larkspur and white makes a fortunate combination. A blue 
bowl filled with purple pansies and forget-me-nots will make 
a picture if the pansy stems are long enough to include 
leaves. 








Making Your Pocketbook Produce 


CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


OOKING thru these fascinating Income Is Not So Important why it fails. Most people believe them- 


pages, one’s fancy wanders off to 


selves to be very economical, oh, very, 


the beautiful home one’s dwelling As the Way It Is Spent very economical, yet relatively few keep 


place might become with a small ex- 

penditure of dollars and time plus the 

generous outlay of ideas so liberally provided. Quite naturally 
thought next turns to the pocketbook to discover just how 
many of the things desired can be financed this first season— 
and there comes a jolt! For pocketbooks, unlike modern straw- 
berry patches, do not always give an increasing yield as the 
seasons pass. But that is not always the fault of the pocket- 
book. Perchance if pocketbooks were given the same intelligent 
care strawberry beds must have, the yield in comfort and 
happiness might be proportionately increased. 

What is good management of the family pocketbook? That’s 
easy to answer! It consists in the recognition of the fact that 
homemaking is a business as well as a pleasure and that 
business principles must be applied to its control. 

The home business is a partnership—usually of a man and a 
woman, tho ofttimes we find two sisters, or a mother and a 
grown son and daughter or some other such grouping, making 
up the home. Where husband and wife are the partners, they 
have an absolutely joint interest in the home business and 
should be assisted by all the children of the family acting more 
or less as a board of directors, listening, advising and cooperating 
and sharing as much detail as their wisdom permits. Where 
the home is a group of adults, all have a share in the responsibil- 
ity of shaping policies but detail work is simplified when actual 
manage ment is allotted to one of the group, perhaps in turn. 
This saves duplication of effort and makes for efficiency. 

There are two sides to the home business—the income and 
the outgo—and both should be studied with care. As most of 
us are still working on our first million, we would like to increase 
our income and the family should take careful survey of 
resources to see whether this is possible and if so, to work out 

lans. Not only must the chief earner of the family look to 

imself to make sure that he is increasing his efficiency all the 
timeso that a higher rate of pay can be earned and also to make 
sure that he is located in the very best place for effective work, 
but each and every member of the family should take pride 
in discovering ways to turn talents to useful ends. Gardens, 
poultry and products of the home kitchen can produce incomes; 
rag rugs, home sewing and countless other activities can be 
turned to financial ends. 

The question of income carefully studied, the outgo comes 
for its share of questioning. Is our money spent in the wisest 
possible way? Are we thrifty? For thrift as we are learning, 
is not putting money away for safe keeping—it is rather spend- 
ing money, spending it so wisely that the cash brings us the 
things we most want in life. 

Does your money provide the things you want? If it does, 
you are more than usually fortunate. If it does not, find out 


accounts and can check up on their 

spendings so as to make sure of practicing 
the economy they feel they use. Out of the maze of slovenly 
thinking about the family business affairs, we are coming to 
realize that the way to make our money provide for us effective 
ly, is to spend by a plan. We make a plan for a house when we 
want to build—and we do not feel unduly fretted by the 
restrictions of our blue prints; we draw a sketch as a plan for 
our garden and we do not feel disturbed because, after the 
seeds are sown we cannot take them up and plant them else- 
where; we buy cook books which give us plans for putting in- 
gredients together palatably and we find that dressmakers and 
tailors use patterns for clothing. Everywhere the virtues of 
orderliness are being more understood and, quite naturally, 
the plan method of spending the family income is growing 
daily in popularity. 

A plan for spending the family income is usually called a 
budget. Now a ready-made budget is very much like a ready- 
made suit of clothes—it is a good average measurement but 
it may need a bit of alteration before it is a perfect fit. But it 
is worth studying none the less for it offers a sort of yardstick 
whereby the present family spending can be checked up. 

The first thing we want to discover when we set about 
making a plan for our spending, is just what we expect our 
money to provide. Shelter of course, but not only a mere roof; 
we want a home that is light and warm and connected with 
the outside world by telephone and post; so under the general 
heading of “operating expense” we list all the expenses neces- 
sary to provide this complete sort of shelter. Taxes, interest 
on borrowed moneys, repairs, upkeep of any sort (this includes 
fertilizing the garden, repair or replacement of tools as well 
as similar expenses for the house), light, fuel, telephone, postage, 
water, domestic service or laundry (on a farm, farm service is 
charged to the farm business and is deducted from the gross 
earnings before the net income is turned over for family use), 
rent (if the home is not owned) and all kinds of insurance 
other than life. Life insurance builds up an estate and hence 
is an investment. This one heading, operating expense, will 
probably take the largest single portion of the income but it 
must not be allowed to consume too large a part as other vital 
phases of living need their full share. 

After shelter we must have food and here the family which 
enjoys a garden has vast advantage over marketing neighbors. 
Not only can the cost of food be greatly reduced but the quality 
produced in the home garden is so much superior that the 
enjoyment of food is greatly enhanced. It is to be hoped that 
every member of the family can be interested in taking a share 
in the garden; let each have their own specialty so that pride 
and individual interest can be stimu- (Continued on page 38 





The $2,000 income with three 


in the family— 


children. 


estate for later years. 





SUGGESTED CHECKS IN SPENDING YOUR INCOME 


All budgets are made for home owners who garden. 
pense at cost of savings and those who do not garden will increase food at cost of advancement. 


The $3,000 income with four 


in the family— 


NN is ng Ceca eee ee D0 ee 5 ok co oekene aan ee See ns iv ae ka ae bad $1,000 
Operating expense...... 610 Operating expense...... 730 Operating expense...... 1,050 
PS 6 ee aa ae sae - - >> aNesee EY nie de ae oe 475 
ane oe ee ee i a GA 550 
Advancement ......... 260 Advancement ......... 440 Advancement ......... 650 
CN De a 6 ain last ie agi ee ££ RAE AT ee 100 
ON Gh i py RR Sa ard SG JS 60.0600 onmew as Sp) Ds iicen sae 64a wat 175 

$2,000 $3,000 $4,000 


When making a budget for a larger family, add proportionately to the food allowance, add some- 
what to clothing, add slightly to health and operating expense. 
luxuries, advancement and savings and must be distributed as seems wisest. 

This last budget makes a generous allowance for travel or for the immediate education of older 
Such a comfortable margin of savings, if allowed to compound, will build up a satisfactory 


Those who rent will increase operating ex- 


The $4,000 income for four 


in the family— 


These additions must be taken from 
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Making a Successful Living Room 


GWENDOLYN WATTS 


HAT to do with the living 

room—that seems to be a 

question in every home. Per- 
haps your living room is an old 
fashioned one, filled with the relics 
of your early married days and you have wondered how to 
bring it up to present day standards and yet preserve its lived- 
in, homelike atmosphere. Or, perhaps, it is a brand new one 
lacking fruniture and personality. You contemplate it specu- 
latively and wonder what to put in it and where. 

Whatever the age and type of the room, there it stands ready 
for you to give it life. It has its four inelastic walls with doors 
and windows definitely placed. The problem is to convert that 
bit of space bounded by walls, floor and ceiling into the heart 
of the home. How you vitalize it will 


Proper Arrangement Is 
Important As Proper Furnishings 


davenport and the chair at the end 
of the table. One has only to study 
the illustration at the top of the 
page to be convinced of the every- 
day,livable qualities of this group- 
ing. With books near at hand, we have an alluring spot which 
will draw every member of the family. 

Across the room at the opposite side of the window seat we 
find one of those old-fashioned tables too often scorned by the 
ultra progressive. In close proximity to deep comfortable 
chairs it proves a gratifying corner not too far from the rest of 
the family for the studious minded boy or gir] or for those given 
to games or writing. 

A piano, phonograph or some other musical instrument 

should be in every home and happy in- 


As 





depend to a large extent on the way you 


deed is the family who has a liking for 





arrange your furniture, taking care to 
place it so as to make the best possible 
use of the pieces you have, in relation to 
the good points of the room. 

The three sketches shown on this page 
give ways in which furniture has been 
arranged in actual rooms to give satisfy- 
ing results. Practically the same pieces 
of furniture are used in each room, the 
chief difference being that the arrange- 


the best in music. In each of these 
sketches the piano is placed at one end 
of the room rather at one side to balance 
the group of bookcases at the opposite 
side. In placing any piece of furniture 
and especially one as large as a piano the 
background must be of such size and 
proportion that it lends support to the 
article in question. 

At the opposite side of this same wall 





ment is suited in each case to the room 


space stands a deep, soft chair with a 











itself. 

The first and second sketches are quite 
similar except that one room depends on 
an attractive group of windows for its 
interest while the sec- 
ond has for its chief 
delight a broad and 
hospitable fireplace. 
The third differs from 
the others in that it 
has neither fireplace 
nor interesting win- 
dows around which to 
build. It might easily 
be uncomfortable and 
uninviting and yet, if 
due regard is given the 
arrangement of the 
furniture and if one has 
the interests of the 
family in mind, it will 
not be difficult to make it homelike. 

In the first plan, the davenport is drawn pleasantly near the 
group of windows. Here the light will be sufficient for reading 
or sewing and what is often forgotten, one can look out of doors 
to enjoy the view. For reading in the evening a well designed 
reading lamp with a wide spreading shade illuminates the 























Plan number one 





’ 








bridge table lamp at-one side and a 
phonograph at the other. Here, one may 
listen or read as the mood of the moment 
may dictate. While some, perhaps, would 
want their phonograph 
nearer the fireplace and 
the center of the room 
there is decided merit 
in placing it as we have 
done. It can be en- 
joyed to the heart’s 
content by one mem- 
ber of the family with- 
out disturbing the 
while if they 
also wish to listen in 
on the concert the 
volume of music is 
easily increased. If the 
phonograph were rec- 
tangular in shape, this 
arrangement, of course, would not be possible. It would be 
necessary to find a wall space suitable to its shape. 

Now suppose the group of windows are replaced by a fire- 
place. We might still have practically the same arrangement 
with the davenport drawn up to one side. This arrangement 
would be especially pleasant in sum- (Continued on page 30 
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Plan number three 























Preservation and preserving are the first commands of the rations 


The Wee House Electrified, Part Il 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


OUR needs in the small house 

depend greatly on your family, 

if you do all the work, if you have 
an infant, ete. What you must have 
is plenty of light. Let’s start on that. 
Let’s take in the kitchen, and leave the laundry (the most 
atrociously lighted place in the house, usually) for our month’s 
after next journey together. Here you should take great care 
to get a semi-direct light of about’ 100 watts which illumines 
without glare and shadow. They are inexpensive and invaluable. 

You will need a Dishwasher of the best type you can afford 
and the one that combines ease and compactness. The dish- 
washer can be an infernal nuisance unless it is used like a real 
bit of friendly machinery. That is, if 
it is used in its right place in the right 
way. It should be attached to the plumbing. 
This is because the trouble of emptying 
and filling is a curse whereas the at- 
tached kind is a joy. Of course, I will 
admit that the kind that you can wheel 
into the dining room and clear the table 
that way, has many points in its favor. 
It saves your hands from looking ugly, 
red and swollen as does the married-to- 
the-plumbing-kind. 

To me this is the great point of a dish- 
washer and washing machine, that they 
keep you looking trim and your hands 
don’t remind you every hour that you 
are spoiling your good looks. I, for one, 
would rather have nice attractive hands 
than a pretty face, for I always see my 
hands, but rarely have time to look in 
the mirror to see my face! 

The dishwasher is usually a casing 
or drum equipped with a motor which 
propels a fan or paddle to spray or 
swish and whirl the water among the 
dishes, not the dishes thru the water— 
the dishes do not move. There are many 
modifications of this type. The prices 
of dishwashers vary and far too much 
for me to give you a price on them all. 
The outcry against the dishwasher is that 
it is a nuisance. This is quite wrong. It is not a nuisance any 
more than your car is a nuisance. It just needs to be used the 
right way. 

Wash your egg dishes with cold water first unless you want 
to cook in the stain. Follow the manufacturer’s directions. 
Don’t buy a washer unless you see it in action. If they say it 
will wash the pots and pans, first see that it does before you 
buy it. See that the racks come in and out easily—that your 
silver is not bent or strained in their grooves. See to it that 





How Electricity Will Lighten 
The Busy Woman’s Daily Work 





A small motor for your sewing mach- 
ine will help you accomplish a great 


amount of work 


your washer is as noiseless as possible 
and that it has the fewest possible 
things to take out and in to be 
cleaned. 

Save all the space you can and buy 
your utensils with your washer in mind, in fact with your 
house in mind. Above all see that you place the washer so that 
you save steps and don’t waste energy—near the place where 
the dishes make their soiled debut. Or where it can be attached 
with stationary connection devices to the water supply. 

The following purchase points are useful: Smooth, seamless, 
no corners for food to stick, nearly self cleansing, dishes must 
be able to stand without extra hitching, low electric consump- 
tion, ability to operate in from three to 
fifteen minutes at the most, the water 
must reach every possible point at full 
force. 

It is better to polish and dry silver 
than to let it stand and dry by the evap- 
oration of the hot water as you can leave 
the dishes to dry. In most cases this 
applies to glassware too, as you know. 

The Little Mixer: This is frankly a 
luxury which, tho it fits in the little 
house, can be waited for. But it saves 
time, for while your cream is being 
whipped you can be doing other things. 
Its meringue and mayonnaise possibilities 
are legion! The large ones complete cost 
in three figures but the smaller ones 
around thirty to forty dollars. 

The Fireless Cooker: The points of the 
fireless cooker need no eulogy from me. 
The electric fireless does away with heat- 
ing hot plates, and the clock and the 
thermometer make cookery delightfully 
automatic and even autocratic! They 
cost less, too, than a “whole’’ electric 
stove—because they haven’t places for 
frying, ete. 

Electric Small Things: Electric fans 
are cooling influences, and even employed 
with the furnace often make a draught 
when one is needed. As ventilating aids 
they are being incorporated in the best mechanisms. Their 
cost is such as to make the little house welcome them. 

Grills, Toasters, Percolators: These would take an article or 
ten! They can be used on dining or tea table. If the tea table 
is “wired” you are free to electrify to your heart’s content. 
The new percolators have thermostatic devices which prevent 
the heating element from “burning out.’”’ Never attach more 
than one heating device on the same circuit. 

The Electric Range: We have left (Continued on page 34 
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Making a Backyard Garden For $30 


ESTELLE BOYLES BURRIS 


FEW years ago, yielding to a Native Shrubs Combined With expresses it very mildly indeed, 


longing for a vine and fig-tree 


Owing to the depth and situa- 


of our own, we proceeded to Hard Work Gave Us Good Results tion of our lot three other lots 


the establishment of the same. 

After much thought and friendly 

argument a lot was purchased and the house built. Upon one 
thing we both agreed: there must be a livable backyard; a 
place where flowers and birds would hold sway instead of the 
omnipresent ash pile and garbage can. The fascinations of the 
front porch from which one may shake hands with the passers- 
by did not appeal to us, so there was built a rear living porch. 
Here, shielded from the heavy traffic of a busy street, we have 
enjoyed these selfsame flowers and birds immensely. 

Searcely were the household goods in 


facing a cross street back upon the 

rear of it while ours backs upon the 
rear of one facing still another street. We did not relish the 
idea of viewing the ashpiles and garbage cans of our neighbors 
any more than our own, so across the rear end just inside the 
hedge we have planted a row of native elderberry, which in this 
section may also be obtained for the digging. This makes a tall 
shrub, is beautiful in flower and leaf and the fruit attracts 
birds. It has a tendency to spread, as do also the wild roses, 
but both can be kept in bounds if properly watched and cared 
for. At the foot of the lawn, against the 
porch, also along the side line of the 





their appropriate places when the 
nursery agents (peace be unto them) 
came knocking at our door, each desir- 
ing to show us just where to put our 
Crimson Rambler and Spirea Van 
Houttei. Somehow I didn’t seem to 
want a Crimson Rambler. They are 
most gorgeous for a brief period of bloom 
each season, but of little value after- 
wards. Besides, to buy from agents 
would have deprived us of the incentive 
for many hours of pleasant dreaming 
thru the enchanted pages of numerous 
catalogs, picking here and choosing 
there. 

We moved into our new home the 
latter part of August. That autumn my 
husband, who is a professional man, in 
his leisure hours graded and seeded the 
lawn, front and rear, after which came 
the question of planting. 

First, there must be a hedge. A 
hedge gives a feeling of privacy. Also, 
if of sufficient height and thickness; it 
helps to suggest the desirability of an- 





abutting lots we have planted tall grow- 
ing shrubs so placed that when they 
have attained their full height they will 
act as a screen. For this purpose we 
have used Althea, Tartarian Honey- 
suckle, Lilac, Dogwood, High Bush 
Cranberry, Philadelphus Coronarius, 
Chionanthus Virginica. As yet these 
are not of sufficient height to accomplish 
the purpose of the planting, so we do 
what we can to relieve the situation by 
using the tall, medium and low annuals, 
usually cosmos for the tall. The other 
things are varied according to fancy. 
At one post of the rear porch we planted 
a Hall’s Japan Honeysuckle which has 
flourished exceedingly and furnished 
numerous vines for other places. On 
one side of the steps leading to this porch 
we have placed a Hydrangea Arbores- 
cens Grandiflora which has proved very 
satisfactory indeed, so much so that last 
fall we removed a taller growing shrub 
from the opposite side of the steps and 








nother route to those who have the 
peculiar characteristic of never being 
able to follow the public highway to 
their destination, but must always cut 
a path thru private grounds. 
Expenditures must necessarily be 
limited. Our lot, which lies on an angle; is forty-five feet wide 
and averages over two hundred and fifteen feet in depth. After 
taking counsel together we decided to use the thing which 
nature in this section bountifully provides: wild roses, which 
may be had for the digging. When in leaf and blossom there is 
nothing lovelier, while their fruit furnishes food for the birds. 
Recently a flock of twenty-four beautiful cedar waxwings spent 
a week with us and literally cleaned up the briars which had 
been covered with the red hips, To say we are satisfied 








“At the foot of the lawn my husband built a 
trellis, fifteen feet long and conservative in 
design.” 





replaced it with a Hydrangea. 

On either side of the steps to the 
kitchen entrance has been placed a 
Deutzia Gracilis, another very satisfac- 
tory low growing shrub. So far the 
spaces between the shrubs against the 
house have been filled in with Dahlias and low growing annuals. 

We like vegetables as well as flowers, so a goodly share of our 
ground is given over to the raising of food. At the foot of the 
lawn my husband built a trellis, fifteen feet long and conserva- 
tive in design. This was placed exactly in the center to serve 
as an entrance way to the vegetable garden. From one end 
to the lot line are the tall growing shrubs; the space at the 
other end is occupied by the garage. As for the trellis itself, 
at one end a sturdy Wistaria (Continued on page 29 








DON’T want a fireless cooker. 

What I want is a fireless cook.”’ 

The man who made this remark 
did not realize that if he would pur- 
chase a cooker for his wife he prob- 
ably would have both a fireless and 
a tireless cook. The fireless cooker 
offers so many possibilities for 
using one’s imagination that the 
owner is likely to cook more than 
ever before. 

Legend tells us that many, many 
years ago, one tribe alone had fire. 
A bird stole one of the glowing coals 
and carried it, held close to his breast, 
to another tribe. When the bird 
reached his destination, his breast 
was red and so today we have our 
red breasted robins. This is perhaps 
the first story of fuel conservation! 
The glowing coal held close to the 
bird’s warm breast kept its warmth. 

Fire being at a premium, men in 
the early days, sought for practical 
means of conserving the heat. The 
ways, at first were crude, but effect- 
ive, and some of them are still used 
in camps, or in the country. Does 
anything taste better than a jar of 
beans which has been buried in a 
pit with hot stones, or ashes, and 
which has cooked slowly all day so 
as to be served at supper time with 
piles of spicy brown bread? 

People learned that hay, straw 
dirt, or ashes piled around a covered 
kettle of hot food would conserve 
heat for hours. This knowledge 


finally led to the construction of the modern fireless cooker. 
The general principles are the same, whether the cooker is 
made at home, or a standard make is purchased. A certain 
amount of heat is put into the well of the cooker, the tight- 


fitting lid is put on, and, because 
the well is surrounded by some in- 
sulating material, the heat is kept 
in long enough to cook the food. 
The length of time that the food 
in the cooker will keep hot depends 
of course, on the amount of hot food 
used, or the temperature of the 
radiators which are used. 

Fireless cookers consist of an out- 
side “box” which may be of wood 
or of metal. The cover fits closely 
and has clamps to keep it in place. 
Inside the box are one, two, or 
three wells, depending upon the 
size of the cooker. (The initial cost 
will increase with the size.) These 
wells are lined with metal, usually 
aluminum, and are better if seamless, 
because then there are no crevices 
in which dust or dampness can 
lodge. Between the well and the box 
is packed the insulating material. 
The newer types of cookers have a 
small valve in the outside cover thru 
which the steam can escape. This 
keeps the cooker dryer on the inside 
and it is less likely to develop an ob- 
jectionable odor. 

The cooker should be selected ac- 
cording to the size of your family 
and also with reference to the space 
which you can give it in your kitchen. 


If you have room, it is saving of labor to have a stand or legs 
under the cooker. The stand may be purchased to fit and it 
is more convenient to have it of such a height that stooping will 
be avoided when putting in the radiators and the food, or when 


cleaning the wells, 


How to Cook With Greater 
Comfort and Less Expense 
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The electric fireless cooker is one of the newer 


aids for the houswife 


Warm Weather Suggests the Fireless Cooker 


GUNDRUN CARLSON and MARY BARBER 








Loss of heat from this 
fireless cooker is pre- 
vented by a water seal 
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All makes of fireless cookers now 
come equipped with radiators, either 
of metal or soapstone. These are 
heated to a definite temperature, ac- 
cording to the kind of cooking to be 
done. The temperature may be 
ascertained by means of a thermo- 
meter designed for this purpose, or 
the stones may be tested by dropping 
a pinch of flour on the radiator. If 
the flour turns a light brown im- 
mediately the heat will be comparable 
to that used for a moderate oven. 
If the flour turns golden brown, the 
heat is comparable to that of a hot 
oven, and if the flour turns dark 
brown, it is comparable to a very 
hot oven, such as would be used for 
searing meat. 

The radiators can be heated over 
a flame from a gas, or a kerosene 
stove, or on a coal range. It is some- 
times convenient for a housekeeper 
to use the fireless cooker in coopera- 
tion with the coal range, especially 
in the hot weather when she does 
not wish to bring up the fire after 
the morning’s work is completed. 

The electric fireless cookers do 
not have separate radiators, but 
have instead elements placed in the 
bottom, or in both the top and bot- 
tom of the cooker. The newer elec- 
tric cookers have an automatic de- 
vice which turns off the current when 
a certain set temperature is reached. 

All the cookers come equipped 
with radiators, if necessary, kettles 


to fit, tongs to lift the radiators, and racks to place under the 
hot radiators, to protect the bottom of the well. Other special 
utensils are on the market which may be added to your equip- 
ment as you find more and more uses for the cooker. 


Every housekeeper and her hus- 
band will ask: “What are the ad- 
vantages of a fireless cooker? Will 
it save fuel, time and work?” It will 
save fuel if used intelligently, es- 
pecially for any cookery process 
which takes one hour, or longer. It 
takes experimentation in order to 
determine the most efficient way of 
using a cooker. It depends so much 
on the kind of fuel you have, as to 
how long it takes to heat the radia- 
tors. Do not over-heat them and 
then have to cool them because this 
takes not only more time, but is a 
waste of fuel. Begin by following 
the directions which come with the 
cooker you select, then adapt them 
to meet your home conditions. 

It will save work and worry 
because you do not watch the food 
as it cooks and there is little danger 
of food burning. It also saves work 
in that the utensils are easy to clean. 
It saves time because the food to be 
cooked may be prepared in the 
morning when other work is being 
done, and at dinner time all that is 
necessary is to remove the food from 
the cooker and to serve it attractively. 
This is a great advantage in the sum- 
mer as it keeps the kitchen cool. If 
the radiators are used and if a large 


enough quantity of food is being cooked, it should be hot enough 
to serve without reheating. At any rate a few minutes on the 
stove will bring it to the boiling point. 

A cooker is a bright and shining thing when it is new and care 


must be taken to keep it that way, The radiators should be 
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heated slowly at first because there is danger of cracking the 
soapstone radiators if too high a flame is used especially if they 
are new or cold. When not in use they should be kept in a dry, 
warm place. In winter it is economy to warm them first on a 
register or radiator. Wash the fireless occasionally with soap- 
suds and plenty of hot water. This helps to avoid odors in the 
cooker. 

The wells of the cooker should be wiped perfectly dry after 
being used and should be washed often, with plenty of hot 
water. Dry them thoroly and if possible put th> cooker in the 
sunshine every once in a while with the lids open. There is no 
cleanser and deodorizer equal to sunshine. Do not keep the 
lids clamped tightly when the cooker is not in use. If the lining 
becomes stained any polisher good for aluminum may be used. 

Now we come to the really important consideration of the 
fireless cooker. What will it cook? Can we use our tested and 
favorite recipes? Yes, indeed! You can roast, bake, steam, 
boil and stew in the fireless. Your favorite and tested recipes 
can certainly be used. 

For boiling, steaming 
and stewing, the food may 
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in ice and salt and kept for hours in a well of the cooker. When 
the supply of ice must be conserved put it in a fireless utensil 
and place the butter, cream or milk in with it. Close the cooker 
and the ice will last longer than it would otherwise. 

Whole meals may be prepared in the fireless cooker at the 
same time and this is a very real test of the utility of this 
device. If you have a cooker with only one compartment, you 
can use a nest of three utensils and cook three different things. 
If you have two or three compartments, the meat and potatoes 
may be cooked in one, vegetables in another, and dessert in 
a third. 

We are giving a brief table showing the temperatures to 
which the radiators should be heated for different cookery 
processes and the approximate time needed for cooking. We 
are also suggesting some simple meal combinations which have 
been found appetizing and delicious, with a few helpful direc- 
tions. General points already given for the use of stones and 
racks will prove of definite assistance. 

1. In the first compartment cook pot roast of beef. Select 

a rump or shoulder pot 
roast weighing three or 





be prepared according to 
your usual method, only 
less water is needed be- 


Table of Approximate Temperature and Time 


four pounds and prepare 
in the usual manner. Place 
in a vessel and sear on all 





cause there is little chance — ; , . 
for evaporation. Have 
the utensil containing the Food 


Temperaturein | 
degrees Time 


sides; cover and place 
in the fireless over one 
stone heated to 500 de- 





food heated to boiling, 
fasten the lid in place and : 
put into the well of the tag i <2. eg 
cooker and clamp down 


: : ‘ Quick breads...... 
the lid. A radiator is not 


Cake—Chocolate loaf....... 


2 stones, 350 to 375 | 1 hour 
Brown bread, steamed . 1 stone, 450 
2 stones, 400 to 425 | 20 to 50 minutes 

2 stones, 375 to 400 | 50 minutes to 1 hour 


grees. After cooking two 
to two and one-half hours 
open cooker, place peeled 
potatoes around meat, 
leave uncovered and place 


3 to 4 hours 


put in unless you want Angel food—Sponge........| 2 stones, 350 to 375 | 50 minutes to 1 hour second stone heated to 
the food to keep hot long- Fruit cake............. | 2 stones, 425 3 to 4 hours 500 degrees on top. Cook 
er, or wish it to cook more Cereals.........++s.0eeeees | 1 stone, 450 | 3 to 5 hours one and one-half hours 
quickly. A very small Escalloped eee 2 stones, «36 to 475 | lto 2 hours longer. 

quantity of food will not Mag? cio pasaeweonebs s+ | rine wee | rye aaes to 3 Bowe Escalloped Corn: com- 
keep hot very long—you Macaroni and Spaghetti... . , 2 deem, 425 to 450 | 1 hour bine in ° a baking dish 
have only the heat that Ment—teal, Wed, cle... .| Setenen, 480 00-698 | 136 beum 009 hears and set in the rack over 
you put in and some of SNR. 4640-49000 . 1 stone, 475 3 to 5 hours the second stone. On top 
this goes to heat the well ee | 2 stones, 500 30 minutes per pound place a third stone heated 


of the cooker. With small 


quantities put in an extra Puddings—Custards (in hot 


utensil filled with boiling Ws bs da Wcsunek | 1 stone, 375 


ee | 2 stones, 450 


40 minutes to 1 hour to 450 degrees. Leave 


one to one and one-half 





- nem hours or until meat and 
water. Any food which Es 40 +++. .00+0-] See OD a potatoes are cooked. Re- 
be boiled on top of ee Peery 1 stone, 450 5 to 8 hours move all at once 
can p Vegetables, boiled. ......... 1 stone, 450 Varies for each kind : 
the stove can be cooked Babeed. .. 2c ccs cccceee 2 stones, 450 30 minutes to 1 hour In second compartment, 
in the cooker. Baked beans............... | 1 stone, 375 2 to 3 hours freeze Fruit mold. Use 
Steaming is also satis- repeat using......... 2 stones, 450 4 to 5 hours recipe for fruit mousse, or 





factory. Vegetables will 





other frozen pudding. Fill 
mold or glass jar with 








retain their natural color 
and shape if placed in a 
wire basket over hot water 
in one of the large utensils. Use one radiator under the hot 
water container. Brown bread and puddings may be steamed 
in this same way. 

For roasting, heat two radiators. Place one in the bottom of 
the well of the cooker. Rub the meat, or fowl, with flour and 
seasonings and put it in a large container. Place another hot 
radiator on the top. No water need b2 added because the fat 
and some of the juice from the meat will keep it from burning. 
The gravy can be made from this juice after the meat is taken 
from the fireless cooker. The meat need not be heated before 
it is put into the cooker altho it is best to do so if a large ham, 
roast, or pot roast is to be cooked. 

While the fireless is wonderful for the tougher cuts of meat, 
it may also be used for the tender cuts. In this case allow from 
five to seven minutes more for each pound of meat than when 
it is cooked in the oven, and remove the meat from the cooker 
at the end of the allotted time. In this way you may have a 
rare roast of beef which is comparable to an oven cooked roast. 

For cake, use your best-beloved recipe. Place the pan con- 
taining the batter in the rack which comes with the cooker 
and use two radiators. When two layers of cake, or two pies, 
are to be baked three radiators must be heated. 

During the winter the fireless cooker is convenient for keeping 
hot such things as cocoa, chocolate, or soup. If you are going 
to the theatre and have invited guests for supper afterward 
make the cocoa and place it in the cooker before going out. 
Nothingis more satisfactory than a hot soup when you come 
in from a long, cold ride, or walk. It can be at your service 
in the fireless. 

In the summer the fireless cooker is just as good for keeping 
things cold as for keeping them hot. Iced drinks, milk, or 
puddings may be kept cold, without ice for two or three hours. 
Partially frozen ice cream, mousse, or parfait may be packed 


tight cover, surround with 

chopped ice and salt in 
well of cooker. Pack well on all sides, close tightly and allow 
to set for three to three and one-half hours. Longer is apt to 
harden mixture too much. 

2. In first compartment cook Roast Chicken. Prepare and 
stuff as for roasting, then place in an open pan between two 
stones heated to 500 degrees, or place in a deep vessel and hang 
stone inside of top cover. Cook two to three hours depending 
upon the size and age of the chicken. 

For Baked Potatoes, use uniform size potatoes and place on 
wire trivit over top stone in same well as chicken. To insure 
thoro baking heat potatoes in boiling water for ten minutes 
before putting them in the cooker or for large potatoes a third 
stone heated to 450 degrees may be used on top. If chicken 
needs long roasting put in potatoes an hour after the chicken. 

In the second compartment cook Green peas, in a deep utensil 
over stone heated to 450 degrees for one hour, and Fruit tapioca 
pudding. If pearl tapioca is used soak one hour, if minute 
tapioca, no soaking is required. Cook the tapioca in a double 
boiler till almost transparent, combine with fruit and other 
ingredients in a baking dish, place in rack over peas and add 
on top a second stone heated to 400 degrees for one hour. 

3. In first compartment cook Shoulder of Roast Lamb; 
follow the same directions as for roast chicken. Allow at least 
thirty minutes for each pound of meat. 

Escalloped potatoes; set dish when prepared in a rack over a 
second stone used for roast. Add third stone heated to 450 
degrees on top of rack. Potatoes will require at least two to 
two and one-half hours. Time may be lessened if potatoes are 
parboiled before slicing. 

In second compartment cook Strin, Beans in a deep vessel set 
over a stone heated to 450 degrees for one hour. Baked Apples; 
bake in a shallow pan set in rack between two radiators heated 
to 350 degrees. 








The author’s grape arbor in early spring 





It’s Really Worth While to Have Grapes 


JOHN L. RAE 


HETHER every house 

should have its own fig tree 

may be open to debate, but 
there is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that in a climate like 
ours even the humblest home should have its own grapevines. 
Anyone who could have stood under the long arbor across the 
rear end of my garden almost any day last September or 
October and have seen the wealth of fruit hanging there must 
surely have said the utilitarian aspect of the question needed 
no further exposition. There they were, great clusters of blue 
Wordens, green Niagaras, pink Catawbas, purplish Concords, 
and yellow Pocklingtons. To have moved down the length 
of the garden and turning have realized how perfect a backing 
the thick vines furnished the tall swaying asters one must have 
admitted the case puncture proof also. Oh, it’s really worth- 
while building a grape arbor! An arbor 
need not be an elaborate thing, the 


Every Detail In Grape Culture 
Carefully Considered By An Expert 


row. The whole arbor is seventy- 
five feet long. After the posts 
were in and the tops sawed off 
to a line, we laid smaller poles 
lengthwise each row, spiking them 
firmly to the upper ends of the posts. Because they seemed to 
make for better appearances we placed four foot braces from 
the uprights to these poles. Next we laid the cross poles, 
somewhat smaller than the supporting poles and long enough 
to project a foot and a half beyond the ground line of the 
arbor. These were laid with the tops and butts alternating, 
again for appearances. They were, of course, nailed in position. 
It could hardly be more simple, yet this framework gives 
sufficient support for the vines and is at the same time not only 
sturdy and dignified in appearance but unobtrusive in winter 
when it is bare of foliage. 

A two year old grapevine was planted 
between each two posts except those in 





simpler the better, perhaps. A few 
stout posts, preferably with the bark 
left on them, and poles enough to cover 
the top are the only real essentials. But 
unless the arbor, or pergola as some of 
us like better to call it, the word being 
merely Italian equivalent for our 
“grapevine,” is built in close proximity 
to a house that seems to demand it or 
is to be constructed in a formal garden 
amid terraces and flights of steps, I much 
prefer the less pretentious sort. 

The posts for the uprights should be 
some twelve feet in length so that when 
they are set say, four feet in the earth, 
there will be ample above ground to 
give the arbor good height, seven or eight feet being about 
right. The posts might better be left over long and a fout or 
two cut off the tops after they are in position rather than run 
the chance of getting them too short. My own arbor standing 
as it does over the only runway from the yard into the orchard 
had necessarily to be built wide and high enough to admit a 
spraying outfit to pass under it. This was in a way fortunate, 
for otherwise we should very likely have gotten the arbor too 
small to look well. It is eight and a half feet high and almost 
as wide, a good size for almost any purpose. 

Perhaps a few words about its construction might be in 
order here. The posts and poles are of “‘white cedar” or arbor 
vitae, as satisfactory material as I know for this use. The 
uprights, twelve feet long and measuring eight or ten inches 
at the butts, were set on the average seven feet apart in the 








the center of the arbor where we wished 
to provide for an entrance into the 
garden. As the vines grew we strung 
wires from post to post and tied the 
shoots to them. At first galvanized 
wire was used, but later replaced by a 
simple iron wire that would rust to the 
color of the vine stalks. It was, of course, 
several seasons before the vines were 
big gnough to really cover the frame- 
work. At no time have I allowed them 
entirely to cover the top as, if they did, 
the lower vines would be too much shut 
off from the sun. A further reason for 
this is that in my own case a bank of 
evergreens stands just back of the 
arbor and only by keeping the top partly uncovered are the 
vines on that side able to have any sunlight at all. 

Where good sized vines have been set and given extra care 
{ have known them to bear grapes the second season after being 
planted. If they are to do this, grass must not be allowed to 
grow about their roots and they must not suffer for lack of 
food or water. A four foot wide flower bed along the garden side 
of my own arbor insures the vines there a good living, and they 
give abundant returns for it. Those on the shady side while 
naturally less prolific yet bear a fair number of bunches. 

Aside from furnishing proper living conditions there is but 
one secret in the matter of successful grape culture, and of 
course even that isn’t a secret any more. It is that grapes are 
among the comparatively few fruits which are produced on the 
new growth of the season. Conse- (Continued on page 30 
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Colonial 





How 


O own a home of one’s own 
constitutes a very natural 
and worthy ambition. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is some- 


thing more easily and generally dreamed about than savings bank approximately $400. 
actually accomplished. oc We were, therefore, in position to 

A home of our own had been the dream of wife and aos «Bern Rew Bias clear title to the lot, if need be, but 
I for a good many years. We, of course, got a great = would have only a few dollars left. 
deal of enjoyment out of envisaging the dream’s F Considerable building was being 
sometime fulfillment, but in the meanwhile were ast 3 ae done in the neighborhood where our 
doing next to nothing toward bringing that event ‘ae oo ashen lot was located, with two large 
about. Then, one day, notice came — building companies and several small 
from our landlord saying that our = individual contractors represented 


rent was again to be advanced. In 
a way, this notice did us an inestim- 
able service, for it prodded us out 
of idle dreaming into action. We 
then and there resolved that that 
dream of a home of our own was 
going to be realized without further 
delay, if at all possible. 

.Our circumstances at the time 
made this resolution seem futile, 
but—well, let me tell the story of 
what we did and how in from-begin- 
ning-to-end sequence. 

About two years before this we 
had bought a lot in a new subdivision 
on the installment plan, paying a 
few hundred dollars down and con- 
tracting to pay the balance, plus 
interest on the deferred payments, 
in small monthly installments. The 


Showing built-in buffet in dining room: 
pine woodwork is oak stained and walls 


are papered 


We Won Our Own Home 


We Financed the Building So That _ price of the lot was $1,400. 
It Costs Less Than Our Rent Did on it was a little more than $300, 





style with 
shingled walls 
and roof 













CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


The amount now remaining due 


and we had on deposit in a 






































in the activity. Altho inexperienced, 
I believed there must be some way of 
handling our problem without money 
and I went to one of these building 
Floor plans companies to see about it. Cour- 
giving interior teously received by the manager of 
the financing department, I made a 
straightforward statement of the 
fact that I could supply absolutely 
no capital aside from a clear title to a $1,400 lot but 
wanted to build a home. On finishing, I was briefly 
questioned regarding the size of the house I wanted, 
whether I felt reasonably sure of being able to hold 
my present position, and about how much I could 
safely contract to pay monthly after the house’s 
completion. Being satisfied on these points, the man, 
after doing a little figuring, delighted me with the 

information that his company could un- 

doubtedly handle the proposition for me, 

if the cost were (Continued on page 31 
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Oval shows built-in cabinet and box 





seat in bathroom. Below, the fireplace in 









living room 

















Japanese barberry on left and common buckthorn on the right 





Hedges Are Good for Small Lots 


W. T. COWPERTHWAITE, Landscape Architect 


E build our homes to shelter 

and protect us, yet a far less 

elaborate construction than com- 
monly used might easily serve for this 
purpose alone. There is more sought for 
in the building of our houses than merely a protection from 
the elements. In fact, most of the expense and labor is in- 
volved with making the house just as comfortable, convenient 
and attractive for daily use as is possible. This planning for 
comfort and use should not end within the house walls, but 
should extend outward to the lot boundaries for the lawn and 
yard should form a real extension of the house and should be 
made to yield a maximum of daily comfort, use and pleasure. 
Now, if one wants to make any intimate use of his yard, the 
grounds must have some privacy. 
That is, they should be enclosed 


Secure Privacy In Your Yard 
With Living Fences of Green hardy shrubs will be found far below 


Where cost is a determining factor, 
the expense of establishing a hedge of 


that of any other good fence construc- 

tion. Furthermore, one can largely 

control the cost by starting with smaller and younger plants 
if economy of initial expense is demanded. This merely means 
waiting a season or so longer to enjoy full results of the mature 
hedge. Upkeep is also a factor in fence building and in this 
item the living fence or hedge makes virtually no demands. 
A small amount of pleasant labor expended in cultivating the 
soil and trimming wayward growth comprises all the ordinary 
hedge upkeep required. Most assuredly one will not question 
the greater beauty of and attractiveness of the living hedge 
compared with any wire or stone 
fence for use about the home grounds. 





in some way and divided off from 
the street, alley and neighboring 
premises. What good purpose can 
be gained thru having one’s house 
surrounded by an open, wind-swept 
area that resembles a public park? 
Indeed, it might have the finest of 
lawns and beautiful flower beds, but 
it would be simply a “show place”’ 
and lack the essential seclusion that 
would invite the family to actually 
get out and live in it under favorable 
conditions. 

The practical present demands 
that the yard’s possibilities be util- 
ized. We feel that the home grounds 
should contribute to the purposes 
and daily requirements of living as 
well as being merely attractive to 
look at. This sentiment might be 
summed up in the purpose to make 
the yard an out-of-door living room 
of the house. A room to be lived in 
must have walls to give seclusion 


American. 


fail to give results. 





Someone has said that fences are un- 
The desire for privacy, however, 
is a human characteristic that transcends all 
other considerations. While fences may be 
cold and stiff and artificial, hedges or living 
fences of green, secure desired privacy and 
blend in with the surroundings. 

Some hedges are good and others are not. 
Some are hardy in severe climate and others 
The purpose of this 
article is to discuss for you different varieties is 
of hardy hedges for those sections of the 
country where hedges are often a problem. 


The hedges shown on these two pages are 


hardy as far north as Minnesota. 


This beauty may be enjoyed in 
both foliage and flower character- 
istics and during the winter months 
there are notes of interest in the 
twig bark and fruit of many of the 
plants. A hedge is a living boundary 
of great beauty that can be used 
either for purposes of defense or 
ornament. 

It will at once appear that as all 
situations differ, there must be both 
tall and low-growing hedges as well 
as plants that will stand varied ex- 
posures of sun, cold or shade. Only 
meager descriptions are possible in 
articles of this sort and the reader 
referred to the literature and 
catalogs of his local nursery con- 
cerns. Those kinds of plants that 
your local nurseryman can grow and 
recommend for your use should 
prove satisfactory for they will be 
suited to the climatic and soil con- 
ditions of your vicinity. Fortunately 








and privacy. So it follows that the 
outdoor living room must have 
fencing or walls for the same purpose. Wire, timber, brick, 
stone and cement have been used for yard enclosures and in 
some situations this heavy architectural treatment seems ap- 
propriate. For the many thousands of home properties of 
average dimensions, however, a hedge or living-wall-of-green 
is unquestionably the best means of gaining privacy. 


the number of hardy, bushy plants 
available for hedge purposes are 
many and allow of individual selection as to height, foliage and 
flowering characteristics. 

The most extensively used of all hedge plants is the Privet 
or Ligustrum. In the latitude of St. Louis and southward, a 
California Privet will thrive. In the section that extends 
northward to southern Minnesota, (Continued on page 33 
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Spirea Van Houttei is common in most parts of the country. Blooms Cotoneaster acutiflora, is a dense-growing shrub with small, glossy, 
in spring and should be planted where trimming will not be necessary dark-green leaves, absolutely hardy and stands partial shade 


Five Hedges You Can Have 


Japanese barberry is excellent where low hedges are desired. 
Brilliant green leaves in summer, turning red in autumn 











Ribes alpinum or flowering currant is avery attractive ornamental Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora_makes a _ very conspicuous 
hedge for dry soils. Leaves are brilliant in fall hedge for August and September bloom 














F you are seeking a truly artistic home—the kind of home 
that holds your attention the minute you see it, and one 
you can possess at a modest outlay—then you'll be interested 

in the two designs we are submitting this month. 

They are cozy homes of the popular semi-bungalow type— 
the sort you see springing up everywhere from coast to coast. 
And you'll find them designs especially appealing when en- 
hanced with bright little flowers, shrubs and vines. 

Take design No. 7, for instance. Please note how effectively 
shingles are used for the exterior covering—they lend them- 
selves particularly well to the bungalow type of house. This 
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Fruit, Garden and Home design No. 7 


little home is ideal for newly-weds or for a very small family. 
“Cozy” is the word which seems to describe it to perfection 
and, on account of its simple lines and detail it is sure to be of 
economical construction. 

This house as built was stained gray with dark green roof 
and white trimmings, and when vines have climbed over the 
little pergola roofing of entrance porch.and the flower box 
above is filled with gay blossoms, it will present a most at- 
tractive appearance. 

A full basement is provided with stairs going down from rear 
door on landing, which is also used as kitchen entrance. 

And now, turning to the charming little stucco home, No. 8, 
we find that even tho it looks small at first glance, it really is 
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Floor plans for design No. 7 


Some of the’houses our Home Builders’ Department has designed 


Small Homes With Plenty of Room 











large enough to accommodate a good sized family comfortably. 

Stucco is being used more and more as an exterior covering 
because of its beauty and economy. This home has stucco 
applied over metal lath, with wood trimming and shingled roof. 

The interior arrangement is bound to appeal to every house- 
wife, for it’s laid out so that there will be only a minimum 
amount of work in keeping it spic-and-span. 

Three generous sized chambers are provided, one on the 
first floor with two on the second. All are equipped with large 
closets, and the upstairs bedrooms are convenient to the bath 
room which opens off the stairs hall. In building this home, 
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one could leave the second floor unfinished until a later time 
or until the family has grown to need it. 

Full basement is provided, with fuel room, vegetable cellar, 
laundry space and other conveniences. 


Answers to Questions—Any question pertaining to the plans 
shown or relative to planning, building or building materials will 
be answered free of charge by addressing Home Building Dept., 
Fruit, Garden and Home Magazine, Des Moines, Iowa. (Always 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope). 
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Floor plans for design No. 8 
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INDIVIDUAL owners can find : a 

safe, sure guide for their choice 
of a car, in the experience of busi- 
ness houses operating fleets of 
Hupmobiles. _ 


| Any business survey today would 





reveal a largely increasing use of 
the Hupmobile by salesmen and 
others who travel far and hard. 


This in spite of the fact that lower- 
priced cars might be thought more 
economical. 


In comparative, carefully-kept data, 
the Hupmobile shows a greater re- 
turn on the larger investment, in the 
way of longer life, lower upkeep, 
reduced operating expense, and 
greater ability to stand up and keep 
going, under both favorable and 
unfavorable conditions. 








for a city lot 50x 150 feet in size, containing residence and garage. 
Plan B is given as a suggestion for those not desiring a vegetable and 
fruit garden. Full description of both plans will be found on page 42 
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Prize-Winning Landscaping Plan For City Lot 


Plan A, shown below, won first prize in our recent contest for a design 
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Put your flooring 


flooring experts. 
We will gladly 
serve you. 





for 
Everlasting Economy 


Do you know— 


—that any home can have modern oak floors? 


—that there is a special thickness of oak 
flooring, called 34 inch, made expressly to 
lay over old worn floors? 


—that the appearance when finished, and the 
durability will be the same as if oak had 
been laid originally? 


—that the work can be done easily and quickly, 
one room at a time if desirable, with little 
disturbance to the household? 


—that the cost will be surprisingly low, not 
more than to re-carpet the old floors? 


—that in different widths and grades for vari- 
ety’s sake, and to keep within bounds of ex- 
pense, the laying of 


Oak Floors will 
modernize your home 


Aside from durability and ease of cleaning 
there is the wonderful beauty of oak floors to 
be considered. They may be finished in differ- 
ent effects to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the interior, resulting in floors that are your 
own idea, different from others. 


Your floors are the foundation of the room, 
the first detail to attract the eye of the visitor. 
No other one factor can be made to contribute 
so much to the harmony, dignity, and richness 
of a modern interior. 


Write for our three booklets on the uses and 
advantages of oak flooring, with colored plates 
of finishes available for your home. 

Oax Fioorinc Bureau, 1066 Ashland Block, Chicago 
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Backyard Beekeeping, Part II 


GEO. A. COLEMAN 


How to Handle Your Bees Properly for 
Best Results 


HE handling and care of bees is not 

very difficult and will prove a real 

pleasure if one goes at it in the right 
spirit. An extremely nervous person, or 
one who does not love to work with 
animals or live insects, or one who sees 
only the profit in dollars and cents, should 
not attempt to keep bees, for he or she 
will surely be disappointed. 

There are people who can handle bees 
without any protection for either the 
hands or face, but they are rare, even 
among experienced beekeepers. This 
requires a peculiar temperament and 
slowness of movement about the hive, 
which makes it possible for such a person 
to move about without disturbing the 
bees in their work. For the most people, 
however, some protection is necessary if 
they are to work with any comfort. Bees 
have a peculiar 
ability in seeking 
out and finding 
the most tender 
spots in the human 
anatomy. They 
have long ago 
learned that man’s 
eyes are his most 
precious possession 
and they therefore 
strike for them 
first if they are 
unprotected. 
Probably they 
have also learned 
that when the 
hands are both 
busy, it isa hard 
thing for this 
human monster 
to protect other 
parts of his body, 
and they move 
with lightninglike 
activity in the di- 
rection of the near- 
est vulnerable 
spot. 

Some kind of a 
head net, or bee- 
veil as it is com- 
monly called, is necessary. There are 
many different kinds listed by dealers in 
bee supplies. The most durable kind is 
one made of heavy unbleached muslin, 
with a front of black wire netting, since 
black is easier to see thru than any other 
color. A very light and yet serviceable 
one is made of black tulle netting, with 
a small square of black silk net of a very 
fine mesh sewed in just in front of the 
eyes which is as nearly invisible as it is 
possible for any thing to be. Such a net 
can be made to slip over any old broad 
brimmed straw hat which one is used to 
wearing and therefore comfortable in. 
The skirt of this netshould belong enough 
to come well down over the shoulders, 
and it should have a silk covered rubber 
band in both the upper and lower end. 
The upper end just large enough to fit 
snugly down around the crown of the 
hat and the lower end large enough so that 
the net can be pulled down snugly over 
the chest. _A long cord is attached to 
each lower corner, which should be 








A California bee woman in her all-over net 
costume ready to hive a swarm 


passed around under the arm on the 
opposite side and long enough so that 
they can be tied in front. Bees have a 
nasty habit of working their way up 
under the net at any little open space 
which one might think they could never 
get thru. With the crown of the hat 
rather high and the brim wide enough 
to keep the net well away from the face, 
such a net is a very good protection. 
Another place which they have a bad 
habit of finding is the lower end of one’s 
trouser legs and they very quickly dis- 
cover exposed ankles. The best protection 
for the nether extremities is, either a 
high top boot, or leggins, in which the 
pantaloon legs may be encased. Lady 
beekeepers should discard the skirt, 
either for conventional mens’ gear, or the 
more artistic bloomer costume. An en- 
thusiastic 
California lady 
beekeeper friend 
of the author, has 
invented an all- 
over-net costume, 
which can be worn 
over any dress, 
with perfect free- 
dom of movement 
and comfort. It 
is very inexpen- 
sive. What to do 
with one’s hands 
is always a prob- 
lem. Experienced 
beekeepers 
generally roll up 
the sleeves to the 
elbow and go at it 
with bare hands, 
and really this is 
the most comfort- 
able way to work, 
since there is no 
place for the bees 
to crawl up under 
and get squeezed. 
Open sleeves are 
the most enticing 
places for bees one 
ever could invent, 
therefore if you must wear them down be 
sure and close the lower end with a rubber 
band, or with rubber or black sateen 
sleeves with rubber bands to hold them 
snug at the wrist, to slip over the regular 
sleeves. The only kind of gloves which 
are a real protection are of heavy oiled 
canvas, which makes them so heavy and 
clumsy that they are a nuisance to work 
with. It is therefore better to begin with 
bare hands and get used to handling the 
bees in this way from the start. 
Another necessary piece of apparatus 
is the bee-smoker. Several kinds are 
listed by dealers. The author would 
recommend either the Binghem or the 
Standard Root, of medium or large 
size. For smoker fuel, a supply of rotten 
oak wood, is the very best, and about the 
only wood that will answer the purpose. 
The object is to have a fuel that will 
burn very slowly giving a blue smoke 
of a pleasant odor, with verv little heat 
and no flame. The effect ta be obtained 
is simply that of alarming the bees first, 
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so that they fill themselves with honey, 
which it is their natural’ instinct to do 
at the very first signs of any attack upon 
the colony. No more smoke should be 
applied than will accomplish this pur- 
pose, and to keep their nerve quieted 
down during work with them. If a suit- 
able wood cannot. be had, clean burlap, 
cut in strips, rolled up and soaked in a 
solution of saltpeter and dried, makes a 
very good substitute. Never use old, 
greasy rags; they make too much of a 
black smudge, which makes the bees 
madder than none at all. 

Another indispensable article is the 
Hive Tool, which is the most useful tool 
about the apiary. It is used to pry apart 
frames which have stuck together, to 
lift them out of the hive, to clean them 
of propolis and wax, to scrape hive bot- 
tom, side walls and the like. One cannot 
go wrong in buying one from any supply 
dealer. 

With the net adjusted, the smoker 
lighted and going well, and the hive tool 
in hand, one is ready to attack the strong- 
hold of the bees, whether it be in a modern 
beehive, old box hive or beegum, or in 
a bee tree. 

The first rule to remember is to ap- 
proach cautiously from the rear, never 
in front of the hive, or in the line of 
their flight. Then apply a few puffs of 
smoke at the entrance of the hive, wait 
a few minutes until you hear a contented 
hum inside, then raise the cover about 
an eighth ofan inch, blow in a few puffs 
of smoke, and wait a bit before removing 
the cover, then remove carefully. 

(What one will discover on opening 
the hive is the subject for the next 
article on “Backyard Beekeeping.’’) 


Making a Backyard Garden 
for $30 


Continued from page 17 

bids fair to cover it, while a purple 
clematis is just getting started. At the 
other end a Hall’s Japan Honeysuckle is 
hurrying to meet the Wistaria. Down 
thru the center of the garden is a foot- 
path between rows of vegetables. At the 
entrance to this path extending either 
way the length of the trellis are beds of 
low growing annuals, usuaily pansies. 

Last fall, having discovered that a few 
chance mushrooms thrown upon our yard 
were reproducing themselves, we secured 
others from the fields, made a thick sow- 
ing, and now we are hoping in the next 
season or two to enjoy mushrooms to our 
heart’s content. 

As for those eyesores which are usually 
a part of the average backyard, there are 
various ways of handling them. If neces- 
sity compels us to include them in our 
scheme, why not build proper receptacles 
screened from view by foe and flowers? 
Even the clothes line post, which is so 
often seen standing like a lone’ sentinel, 
can be turned into a thing of beauty by 
means of climbing vines and roses and 
still serve satisfactorily its prosaic 
purpose. 

I have no accurate figures, but as I run 
back over the few notes that I have, I 
feel sure that thirty dollars will amply 
cover the expenditure on our backyard. 
It is not possible to have such things at 
moderate cost, however, unless one is 
willing to make very free use of the sweat 
of his brow, supplemented by elbow grease 
in liberal quantities. 
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“THE VALUE OF MONEY 
IS MEASU RED BY THE 
PERM ANENCY OF 
WHAT ITBUYS.” 





John Bemer Crosby | 








Why Not Have a 
“Glory Room’? 


“That is the inviting and 
inspiring term which a famous 
publisher applied to his own 


Cypress Sun-parlor. The same idea begets 
a hunger for a Cypress Sleeping Porch. 
It is not at all necessary to wait until we 
build a new house. Why not ‘tack one 


onto our present home’? It is always pos- 
sible—and always a fine investment, entirely aside from 
the delight of using it. That very helpful, foresighted, 
broadminded and allie Satpesiendl naan of men known 
as the Cypress Association have employed some of the 
best talent in the country to provide thoroughly practical 
—really usable—as well as highly artistic, plans for the 
free use of those who really care. Of course, they hope to 
thereby broaden still further the wide preference for Cy- 
press, ‘the Wood Eternal’ for all non-rot applications, but 
that is only natural and does not detract from the great 
and lasting benefit to the public due to ‘an educated insis- 
tence on the best wood for the given purpose’”’.—J.B.C. 


Vol. 35 is the Sun Parlor and Balcony Book. 48 pages. 
32 pictures. 1 “For Health,” a special supplement. 
working plans with full specifications. EREE on re- 
quest. Write. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN. 
yYOo> 1336 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana 's c \ 
~ or -1336 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida %=—SSmes 
Insist on TRADE-MARKED .CYPRESS at your local lumber dealer’s 
Lf he hasn’t it please advise us promptly and we will see that you are supplied 
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Note how the charming scheme of decoration success- 
fully harmonizes with oak floors 


Interior Decorators say: 
‘start with the floor!’ 


Start with the floors. To 
give attention to your wall 
tones and the character and 
harmony of the appointments, 
to the exclusion of your floors, 
is to overlook the beauty 
spots that lend the final touch 
of refinement to every phase 
of interior design. 


Many leading decorators 
now specify Perfection oak 
flooring because of its won- 
derful finishing qualities, per- 
fect uniformity and gratifying 
durability. 


No home now may be said 
to be really modern that lacks 
this everlasting wood in every 
room. You will find that broad 
expanses, lustrous and velvety, 
give perspective for a more 
effective setting. Your care- 
fully selected pieces show to 
better advantage. Your walls, 
pictures and hangings indi- 
cate a finer taste. And above 
all, there is a homelike spirit 
pervading each room. 


If you do not find Perfec- 
tion Brand Oak Flooring on 
sale, write us and we will give 
you the name of agoodlumber 
dealer near you. 


We would like to mail youa 
copy of our latest booklet, 
“The Overlooked Beauty 
Spots in Your Home.” Simply 
drop a postal and ask for it. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING COMPANY 
PINE BLUFF, ARK, 











‘PERFECTION 
Brand Oak Flooring 
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Pruning Shade Trees 


Continued from page 8 


ever, is to cut back the smaller branches 
which brush the house, and to cable the 
larger ones which are in danger of striking 
it.” 

Inthe demonstrations which are given, 
it is clearly shown how this “cabling” is 
done. A lag screw hook, one-half inch 
in diameter, is first placed in the branch 
to be lifted, if the branch is of medium 
size;'larger hooks are used for branches 
more than six or eight inches in thickness. 
Another hook is then placed in another 
large branch. With a seven inch end 
projecting beyond the first hook, No 12 
galvanized soft annealed wire is threaded 
back and forth between the hooks to 
keep in place the branch which strikes 
the house. Seven or eight inches of wire 
are also left beyond the second hook. A 
short iron bar is next placed between the 
wires, and they are twisted into the de- 
sired cable, the loose ends being wound 
tightly about it. 

In order that young trees may grow 
fine and strong and beautiful, Mr. Aust 
gives expert suggestions as to their 
shaping. This shaping, he says, should 
begin as soon as the tree is set out, but 
the most important period is when the 
trunk is from six to ten inches in diameter. 
Those which do not bleed too much can 
be pruned in March. The early summer 
months, June and July, are best for the 
others. In the months when the leaves 
are on, one can more easily see how the 
tree should be trimmed to preserve its 
natural shape. 

There is the elm, the branches of which 
point upward in the shape of a vase. 
This vase form can be emphasized by 
cutting out the scraggly under parts. 
If the tree is inclined to droop too much, 
some of the upper branches, also, can 
be headed back: 

Basswood trees have slender trunks 
which shoot straight up. The branches 
at the sides, therefore, must be thinned 
out where they are likely to grow too 
profusely. 

Maple branches naturally slant up- 
ward like the ribs in a fan. To retain 
this shape, all the horizontal branches 
should be trimmed out. Both red and 
hard maples need this treatment oc- 
casionally. 


Its Worthwhile to Have 
Grapes 
Continued from page 20 


quently, it should be the grapegrower’s 
purpose to force as much of this new 
growth as can with safety be done. As 
with all fruits, too heavy pruning is to be 
avoided for the reason that beyond a 
certain point it tends to lessen rather 
than increase the fruit crop. Careful and 
systematic pruning then is the great 
essential. 

There are several recognized and named 
systems of grape pruning, followed by 
different growers according to their in- 
dividual needs and methods, the varieties 
they grow, heights of their trellises, and 
the like. But in dealing with arbor- 
grown vines it is hardly advisable limit- 
ing one’s self to'anyone of these methods. 
In my own practice which has always 
been successful to the extent of accom- 
plishing the two main purposes I have 
had in mind, namely those of covering the 
arbor as early in the season as possible 
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and of furnishing 4 goodly supply of 
grapes later on, I have proceeded in 
general as follows: In very early spring 
or late winter we usually have a day now 
and then, perhaps a week or so, of ecm- 
paratively mild weather. 

At such times the wary grape grower 
trims his vines, for grapes should not be 
pruned when the vines are frozen, and 
yet it should be done so early that the 
sap shall not “bleed” from the cut ends 
and weaken the vines. Cut too late, 
after the sap has begun to run plenetously, 
great injury may be done the vines. I 
leave three or four main stalks that will 
reach just to the top of the arbor and to 
each of these several short side branches. 
One can tell readily the points from which 
new shoots are likely to start and so cut 
the vines as to encourage their growth. 


A Successful Living Room 


Continued from page 15 


mer when it is neither pleasant nor in- 
spiring to look directly into the “dead” 
grate. Instead of the cheerful glow of 
the fire our interest will be caught by a 
low bowl of colorful California poppies or 
a cluster of roses and larkspur on the 
mantel to be succeeded by other happy 
contributions from our favorite flower 
beds. 

For winter days it requires no far 
stretch of imagination to visualize the 
davenport directly facing the fireplace 
as shown in the second sketch. The soft 
light from the reading lamp, the two 
chairs drawn close to the table, the 
warmth and good cheer radiating from 
the hearth will have a magnetic charm 
which few can resist. Added to this ap- 
peal is that of the bookcases at one hand 
and the broad surfaced old-fashioned 
table at the other. Here we have our 
groups again developed with a thought 
for family comfort and pleasure. 

In the third sketch, we have the “diffi- 
cult”’ room which will require more study 
to make homelike. It is narrower than 
the other rooms; at one side there are 
two single windows almost directly across 
from the doors leading into the dining 
room and the kitchen. Instead of the 
fireplace or the three windows grouped 
with the window seat beneath we have 
only two windows placed close together. 
With proper hangings they may be made 
to add to the effect we want to achieve 
tho three windows would give better 
proportion and be more to our liking. 
The bookcases, piano and old-fashioned 
table may well be placed in relatively 
the same positions as they were before 
while the wall space between the two 
windows opposite the doors will be best 
adapted to the davenport by virtue of 
its size and shape. 

The long table with the accompanying 
reading lamp occupies the center of the 
room, not placed obliquely as some would 
have it but straight with the architectural 
lines of the room. Current magazines and 
the favorite books of the moment—not 
too many or the table will seem disordered 
—will afford ample reason for placing, as 
it were, the table in the center of the stage. 

There is a certain fascination about 
developing a living room so that it reflects 
the family’s likes and activities. It is a 
process involving constant growth and 
increasing wealth of ideas—a touch here 
and a magic change there that goes 
farther than we know in accomplishing 
our ideal of complete satisfaction, 
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How We Won Our Home 


Continued from page 21 


kept within a certain limit, which he 
named. 

The plan on which the matter was to 
be worked out was as follows: I was to 
pay up the balance on the lot, securing a 
clear title, which I would turn in as a 
payment on the ultimate investment. 
The company would then secure for me 
a building loan, of approximately forty 
percent of the total value of the lot and 
the house to be built thereon, which 
would become a first mortgage lien. 
The house would then be built, the com- 
pany taking a second mortgage on the 
property for the balance of the cost. 
Hence, I was to be required to make no 
yayment, aside from that represented 
[ the lot, until after the house was ready 
for occupancy. Afterwards I would pay 
a fixed small sum each month toward the 
gradual cancellation of the second mort- 
gage, plus interest monthly on the de- 
ferred payments of this second mortgage 
and interest quarterly on the first mort- 
gage. The amounts of these payments 
were to be determined later, when the 
plans and specifications were prepared 
and the cost of the house could be ac- 
curately computed. 

Subsequent operations may be passed 
over without detailed mention. Suffice 
it to say that it was a glad day to us when, 
with the financial problem finally worked 
out and all other matters settled to 
mutual satisfaction, actual construction 
on that “home of our own’”’ was started; 
and naturally a gladder day still when, 
about three months later, we were in- 
formed that we might “move in.”’ 

Now for the actual figures: The con- 
tract price for building the house was 
$7,500, which, with my $1,400 lot,brought 
the total of the investment up to $8,900. 
A building loan, or first mortgage, was 
obtained in the amount of $3,600. De- 
ducting this from our full indebtedness 
of $7,500, it will be seen that the building 
company held a second mortgage against 
the property of $3,900, which we are 
paying off in monthly installments of 
$40, or at the rate of $480 a year. Our 
interest payments, at seven percent, are 
$63 every three months on the first 
mortgage and downward from $22.75 
each month on the second mortgage, the 
last item gradually decreasing as the 
principal of this indebtedness is lowered. 
Hence, our total payment in interest and 
on princiapl equalled, in the beginning, 
$83.75 per month—which, be it known, 
surprising as it may seem, is just a little 
less than we previously had been paying 
in rent for a flat and in monthly install- 
ments on our vacant lot! Of course, it 
will require approximately eight years 
to pay off the second mortgage atone, 
unless we should exercise our option to 
reduce it by some additional payment, 
but in the meantime we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that about a half of 
the amount we pay monthly represents 
an actual investment in a home of our 
own. 

What our home is like is made plain 
by the accompanying illustrations. It is 
not a large house, nor an expensively 
finished one, but it is neat, attractive, 
equipped with all modern conveniences, 
and a comfortable home. As shown by 
the floor plans, it has practical closets 
and a number of excellent built-in 
features. It also has a small basement 
and a furnace, 
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Test this novel 
fertilizer at 


OUR expense 


This highly concentrated fertilizer, in convenient tablets, is clean and odorless. 
It makes all plants grow vigorously and flower and fruit profusely. 


It makes Roses produce new wood rapidly and flower longer; the color of 
Dahlias is greatly heightened and size of flowers increased—the large tubers pro- 
duced, winter over well; G!adoli produce firmer flowers of better size and color and 
the bulbs multiply more —- Tomatoes will be firm and solid and there will be 
more of them. Vines of all kinds fairly jump. Cucumbers, Squash and Melons 
yield surprising results. In the Flower bed or Vegetable garden equally prolific 
results are obtained, because Stim-U-PlanT is scientifically and conscientiously 
prepared. 


10 
Days 
Use 
Stim-U-planT 


Stim-(U)-PLANT 


YUST WHAT PLANTS REQUIRE 











‘*Seed planted last 
Autumn. This 
Spring they were 
slow in growing and 
Stim-U-planT was 
iven a trial. The 
arger plant is a re- 
sult of ten days use 
of Stim-U-planT. 
I am having equal, 





if not better suc- 
cess with the rest 
Results of my plants.’’—0QO. 
be sad Smith, 515 
falnut St., Leba- 
on non, Pa.,, May 9, 
1923, 
. 
Pansies 














Srm-U-rLanTep No Srm-U-rtanT 


Make Your Garden a Wonder Garden 


Simply insert the tablets in the soil, with an old knife or flat stick, near the plants, 
according to simple directions. They greatly increase productiveness, color and flavor of 
fruits, berries and vegetables and give big, beautiful, richly fragrant flowers in abundance. 


Send seventy-five cents for one hundred Stim-U-planT tablets or three dollars-and-a- 
half for one thousand tablets, which is the cheapest way to purchase, and we will send 
them prepaid anywhere in the United States. With them we will send a trial package 
for testing, all exactly the same. Use the test tablets and if results are not perfectly 
satisfactory, return the package purchased and we will immediately return all your money. 
We assume all risk to prove how valuable Stim-U-planT is. 

We will not even stop at that. If Stim-U-planT does not give perfect satisfaction 
when used according to directions, your money will be returned. 


No other fertilizer manufacturer makes such a liberal, unqualified offer. 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORPORATION, 
Nelson Avenue and Hill St., Long Island City, N. Y 


ing made easy 


, edge trimmer + 
with lawn clipping attachment 4% 


Does away with the hard, costly, hand shears process. 
Thousands in use. Write for descriptive eeouine and 
3 sizes, 30” 40” 60” blades $25 to 
Con- 
Mower. 



















testimonials. 
: $35. Lawn clipping attachment $15 extra. 
verts Hedge rimmer into a Junior 

Dealers and Agencies Cuts 10 times faster than scythe. Can be used ,!% 
wanted everywhere. on rough field or smooth lawn. Adjustable to ES 
any height. Wil 


DETCO MAN’F’G COMPANY 


John C. Dettra Machine Co. Oaks, Penna, * * "hain io 


=—=SLUG SHOT 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 Years. 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs 
from Insects. Put up in popular packages at popular prices. Write for free 
pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc., to B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York. 


You Can Save $3522 












































SPRYWHEEL GARDEN TRACTOR 









frame your- 

$4 45 and seit, Custom 

- UP tailor made 

iq to fit all makes 

Parcels Post Paid t° *f #!) make 

Any person that can drive a car can put it on. Roof 

and quarters sewed together, with rear curtain, fast 

eners, welts and tacks complete. Give name, year and 
mode} number of your car. Ca‘ g and samples free 


ta 
TOP AND TIRECO., Dept.G-1, Cincinnati, 0 


PEONIES Borie dr 9.00. Write tor 


NORTHERN NURSERY CO., WAUSAU, WI8, 


rows. Lawn mower attach- 
ment. Send for circulars. | 


Simple, dependable, economi- ECOVER 
SS cal, light and durable. Easy to your old 
, handle. Works between narrow auto top 


Agencies open. Also Do- 
= mestic Electric Systems. 


H. C. DODGE, Inc. 
30-52 Alger St. Boston, Mass. 

















PHELPS GOLDEN QUEENS will please you. 
Mated, $2.00; 6, $10.00; or $18.00 adozs. C.W. 
Phelps & Son, Binghampton, New York. 

















































pom 


and Iris 


We have no hesitancy in saying 
that we are offering the world’s 
best grouping of these two 
splendid flowers in 


PETERSON’S 


Master Lists of 


7 d e 
Peonies and Iris 
The perfection of the Peony and the Iris 
as a Peterson product, as known today, has 
been a Peterson ambition and care of both 
father and son, and is due to a sincere 
desire to achieve the highest and best in 
Peony and Iris 
production. Our 
Master Lists are 
of our own crea- 
tion, unique, 
practical and 
useful. We of- 
fer, in addition 
to the varieties 
awarded the 
highest ballot, 
some as yet 
not generally 
known. We 
classify col- 
ors, season- 
able blooming periods and 
fully describe each kind and variety, i 
the gems of the best Peonies and Iris — 
Peterson’s —_ guarantee states plainly: “We 
will replace with three any plant blooming not true 
to description.” We will also replace any article 
that might be received in bad condition. 
Our New Square Deal 
This year we removed the only remaining uncer- 
tainty by definitely specifying actual number of eyes 
each size of plant must have. is removes the 
guess otde 6 new and certain feature to our 
make-good methods of doing business. We now 
ive you five different sizes of Peony roots to choose 
m. and specify the minimum number of eyes each 
size must have. You know in advance just what 
you are getting. 
Iris shi after July 1. Peonies after September 1. 
Orders for one and two eye Peony divisions must be 
received before October 1 


We Prepay All Delivery Charges 
Peterson’s Master Lists of both Peonies and Iris are 
a part of the Peterson book in broadside form, 
making it easy to select intelligently. They con- || 
veniently classify and gn the latest official rul- 
ings of the Peony and Iris societies. Even though 1 
you know the exact varieties you want, our unique _|jj/ 
guarantee of 14 years assures you of gettingthem. |} 

In business since 1856 | 


PETERSON NURSERY || 


Wm. A. Peterson, Proprietor | 
30 N. La Salle St. - Chicago, 


—= ’ ——EE 
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EARLY one- 
third of every 
gallon of wat- 
er applied to the 
average garden is 
lost thru evaporation. 


Inexpensive Methods 


You Can Install Yourself 
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Simple Irrigation for Your Gardens 


DALE R. VAN HORN 


underground end 
is plugged with a 
wood block and 
the inlet end is 
brought above the 
ground by means of a 








The dust mulch helps, 
but it is not always | 
possible to keep the top 

| 


] right angle bend. The 
Q ¢ O plugged end should be 
ar from three or four 


covered with dust and, So ° 6.3.A inches to a foot or 
tho the natural line of Prone: more, lower than the 
progress of water is | © © Oo O inlet end. In the fall, 
downward, capillary the tile are removed 
attraction keeps up a 9 3) G 9 and stored for the fol- 
constant giving-off of Zap View lowing year. There is 


moisture into the air. 

Irrigation, meaning | 
in a broad sense the | 
supplying of water to 
the soil, is done in 
many ways. In the | 
more fortunate climes 
the soil is soaked with | 
rain at gratifying in- 
tervals, so that arti- 








Cross Sectior 


Perrapas the mas simple system 


no need of having the 
joints tight. This type 
will prove equally suc- 
cessful in almost all 
types of soils, tho the 
efficiency is cut down 
in very porous or sandy 
soil. 

However, if one takes 
the task of building it 
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ficial methods are un- 
necessary. The small 
garden that now and then suffers from 
lack of moisture can usually be relieved 
by means of the garden hose. Other 
areas must, however, be supplied regu- 
larly. 

For many reasons, underground irriga- 
tion is one of the most effective ways to 
supply moisture to growing roots. Per- 
haps the most simple system is shown in 
figure one. The method is unreservedly 
primitive, but conducive to good results. 























It will appeal to many because of the lack 
of expense. 

After the rows have been planted and 
cultivated once or twice, tin cans, previ- 
ously prepared, are sunk at intervals be- 
tween the rows. If the plants are checked 
—that is, one plant on each corner of 
every square as shown in the upper draw- 
ing, then the cans are set between every 
four plants. 

The cans can be salvaged from any 
dump heap and have a number of holes 
punched thru the bottoms and lower por- 
tions of the sides. The holes should be 
made not larger than a match stem. 

The lower drawing shows the cans in 
place and suggests the ease with which the 
deeper roots can reach the water. If the 
cans are filled in the morning and a dust 
mulch laid on top of the ground, most of 
the water will seep away into the soil 
around the roots and deeper. 

Figure two shows another type of under- 
ground irrigation system. This will in- 
volve more expense, but the first cost will 
be the last. Unglazed or porous drainage 
tile with bell ends, are laid between rows 
at a depth sufficient to prevent a possible 
encounter with the cultivator. The 





himself, there will only 
be the actual cost of 
the materials. In figure three is shown 
a simple overhead system such as would 
fit in well with the small garden. A pipe 
line is extended from the source of supply 
to a point midway between the two ex- 
tremities of the proposed overhead pipe. 

A vertical pipe is extended from this 
about four feet above ground and capped 
with a tee coupling into which the hori- 
zontal pipes are turned. For short dis- 
tances, small size of pipe can be used, 
tho the size should vary directly with the 
total length. 

Very small holes are drilled at one foot 
intervals along the top of each horizontal 
pipe, if the water pressure is good and a 
breeze usually blowing. If these condi- 
tions do not exist, two rows should be 
drilled, each hole alternating with the 
other so that they will throw the tiny 
streams to the right and left. If the holes 
are larger than one-sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter it may be necessary to plug 
each with a bit of hardwood thru which 
has been bored a smaller hole. 

If the total length of each horizontal 
section does not exceed fifteen or twenty 
feet, only two posts will be required. 
These are set into the ground and the 
pipes held securely by bending small iron 
rods into the shape of a ““U” and driving 
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the ends into the post tops as shown. 

If several of these units are to be em- 
ployed, then the vertical pipe is connected 
to a larger supply pipe which runs at 
right angles to the units, well below the 
frost line. Care should be taken to have 
all pipes large enough. 
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Hedges Are Good for Small 
Lots 


Continued from page 22 
the Ibota, Regel and Amoor River vari- 
eties of Privet should be planted because 
of their greater hardiness. These are all 
of rapid growth and of highly ornamental 
foliage. 

For Northern Iowa and continuing 
northward, the Privets are not satisfactory 
and either Buckthorn or Cotoneaster fill 
their place. The most generally used 
hedge in this northern section is the 
Buckthorn (Rhamus Catharticus). It is 
extremely hardy, of twiggy, dense growth, 
improves thru pruning and can be kept 
in any desired outline at a height varying 
from three to ten feet. A light soil or 
sandy loam proves quite satisfactory to 
its growth. The buckthorn plant can be 
placed eicher ia a single or double row, 
depending upon the width and density 
desired. A spacing of nine inches to one 
foot between the plants is generally 
allowed. 

In the quince berry, or Cotoneaster 
Acutifolia, a recent introduction from 
Eastern Asia, we find every desirable 
hedge plant quality. It has proven hardy 
even at 40 degrees below zero. 

The Cotoneaster growth, tho dense, 
is not too coarse or woody, and so permits 
trimming to most any desired height. 
Drouth and dry summers leave no ap- 
parent injury. In the fall the leaf colora- 
tion is brilliant and is followed by an 
abundant display of interesting black 
berries. There seem to be no insects or 
disease enemies of importance. 

Without exception the Japanese Bar- 
berry is the best dwarf-growing, both 
ornamental and defensive, hedge plant 
for all sections. It is widely planted in 
positions where a low hedge division is 
required. Among its many good qualifi- 
cations for hedge use are its dwarf stature, 
thorny branches, dense growth, small, 
refined leaves, scarlet autumn foliage 
and an abundant crop of brilliant red 
berries that it carries thru the winter 
months. In planting Japanese Barberry, 
estimate on a plant for each foot of hedge. 
The eighteen to twenty-four inch size 
plant is a good substantial grade for 
starting. 

A boundary planting need not be 
simply a green hedge without flower 
value. The well-known Spiraea Van 
Houttei, commonly called Bridal Wreath, 
makes a veritable snow bank of bloom 
when used as a hedge planting. The 
foliage is handsome, too, so that the 
plant’s appearance is attractive thruout 
the season. 

It is strange that we so often overlook 
the common Lilac as a desirable plant 
for tall hedges. Old-fashioned tho it may 
be, it has some very desirable qualities 
for hedge use and its extreme hardiness 
to northern conditions is not the least 
of these. Lilacs can be trimmed and 
forced into a dense bush, but only with 
the loss of flowers, so that the hedge is 
best planted in some position where the 
plants can be allowed to grow naturally. 
A good spacing for Lilac plants in a hedge 
form is at two and one-half to three feet 
intervals. The new French Hybrid Lilacs 
are recent acquisitions of great beauty 
and are an improvement on the old- 
fashioned variety. Their blooms are 
both single and double and colors range 
thru various white, blue, pink and reddish 
Lilac shades. They do not sucker as 
badly as the common Lilac. 
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The New Way 
1. With Faust Soluble Coffee 


Put half a teaspoonful of Blanke’s Faust Soluble 
Coffee into a cup. Add boiling water and you 
will have a perfect cup of coffee. No grounds, no 
Lene a delicious drink of tasteful coffee 
prepared in an instant. 


The Old Way 
2. With Faust Pulverized Coffee 


For those who prefer drip coffee, Blanke’s 
Faust Pulverized Coffee in a Blanke Sanitary 
Drip Coffee Pot will make a most delicious cup. 
Simply place the coffee in a drip bag and pour on 

The family size can ($1.40) will make 120 cups 
—equivalent to 4 pounds of coffee. 


fresh boiling water. 

We recommend the use of Pulverized Coffee 
in the Blanke Pot because it goes twice as far and 
makes better coffee. 


Faust Soluble Tea makes delicious iced tea— 
the kind that’s convenient to prepare, and that’s 
easy to flavor to the individual taste. 


Scientific research has proved the above methods 
the two best ways to make good coffee. 
If your grocer can’t supply you, send his name 
and $2.85 for this introductory offer. 
1 Blanke Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot. 
1 Medium size Faust Soluble Coffee. 
1 Pound Can Faust “‘A”’ Pulverized Coffee. 
Send for this combination offer and we will give 
FREE a Standard size (100 cup) Faust Soluble Tea. 
C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO. 


Dept. 25 ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















BEDROOM 












Beautify Your Home. Tremendous Saving! 
MAGNIFICENT SET OF 8 PIECES, including Dust-Proof Attachments— 
made of Heavy brass metal in all finishes; completely wired, with white embossed 
glass. Ready to be attached. We pay freight if check, money order or cash accom- 
— order. We also ship C. O. D. COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
nd 2c stamp for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
UNITED LIGHTING FIXTURE CO., Inc., 280 Bowery, New York City, Dept. 53 




















mae All college work (liberal arts, education, engineering, pharmacy). 
Courses in fine arta, public speaking, painting, business and trades; 
extension work and athletic coaching. Exceptional advantages. Gen- 
eral catalog and special bulletins on request. Address 


Des Moines University, Box A, Highland Park, Des Moines, lowa 





ie : JOHN W. MILLION, A. M., LL. D., President 

















Our columns carry advertisements Ger nensty every kind of equipment necessary fee ewccsesful 
home making. These advertisements are from firms we are proud to introduce to you. 


























































YOU CAN GROW 


PEONIES 
SUCCESSFULLY 


In all the world there is 
no more glorious flower 
than the Peony. It is the 
hardiest, longest lived, 
greatest for display and 
easiest to grow—the out- 
standing flower of all hardy 
plants from every stand- 
point. 





Peonies are the hardiest of 
flowers. 


Peonies are the easiest to grow. 
Peonies are the longest lived. 


Peonies have the fewest insects 
or diseases. 


Peonies make the greatest 
display. 

You don’t have to dig them up 
every Fall. 


You don’t have to plant them 
every spring. 


Whether you order a small 
collection or enough to fill 
a whole garden I am eager 
to help you. I offer 100 
varieties of exclusively the 
highest grade from the stand- 
point of strength, bloom and 
beauty. Send for list with 
attractive prices. 


HENRY S. COOPER 
KENOSHA, - WISCONSIN 




















| in coal, wood, oil or 
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The Wee House Electrified 


Continued from page 16 


the range to the last of the kitchen things 
because it is one of the things for the small 
house that needs a circuit “all its own’’. 

There are many, many ranges on the 
market, some consuming more and some 
consuming less current. Unless you have 
a cooking rate for electricity that is 
generally a rate under five cents per kilo- 
watt, don’t attempt 
to use an electric 


without banging. 

Using the Electric Range: On the use 
of the range hangs your economy or ex- 
travagance, not on the range itself. 
Cook with as little liquid as possible and 
let the food cook by steam rather than 
by deep water cooking. Turn off the 
electricity when nothing is cooking or 
you will have cracked 
plates! 





range. But when you 





have it, it is a joy 
unconfined! No ashes, 
no odors, no carting 


coke. Think of it in 
a coal shortage! It 
doesn’t destroy it- 
self and the flue sys- 
tem need not be so 
strenuous in the house 
except to carry out 
odors, and with the 
new and inexpensive 
ventilating fan sys- 
tem life can be an 
ecstasy of self re- 
specting labors in the 
small house or large. 

These stovesshould 
be of non-rusting ma- 
terial. You place on 
the top of the stoves 
the things for frying, 
boiling, etc., as you 
do in any other kind 
of stove. The ovens 
are used for roasting, 
broiling and baking. 
Some ovens in some 
stoves are built on the heat retention 
plan, some are not. There are some 
automatic stoves, in which at night you 
put the food to be cooked for breakfast, 
set your clock and in the morning at 
whatever time you have chosen your 
breakfast will start cooking, the current 
will turn off and the food will be ready 
for you to eat! What say you to this 
arrangement, “Tired Business Girl,” 
“Teacher” or rushed “House Mother?” 
The automatic stoves range in price from 
about $140 to $225 not counting the 
hugher“custom made’ kind, not for the 
small householder. 

Then there are also, combinations of 
coal and electric ranges and even coal, 
electricity and gasoline! Whatever kind 
you get see to it that the oven door opens 
the way you like, and that it closes easily 











Until you can afford the larger mix- 

ture units this one will mix, beat, 

whip and concoct countless, toothsome 
mixtures for you 





Start your cooking 
on “Full” and then 
shift to “Medium.” 
In these ways you 
will save 75 percent 
of your electric bills. 
Use the clover leaf 
pots, in which you 
can cook three or 
four things at once, 
thereby using the 
same burner for three 
or four things rather 
than for one. 

Cook by steam 
whenever possible 
and in the fireless 
oven. Don’t over- 
heat your oven. Be- 
lieve the expression 
of yourthermometer’s 
face. It should be an 
honest one! 

The non spider or 
smooth top electric 
stove is a boon be- 
cause you can use the 
whole surface as heat- 
er and cooker and 
simmerer. See to it 
that your connections and fuses, etc., are 
placed on the back or side out of the 
way. If possible have an extra connection 
for an extra hot plate for convenience 
and swiftness. The simpler the con- 
nection of hot plate to wires of circuit the 
easier it is to remove occasionally for 
repair or cleaning. 

The ideal height for a stove is thirty- 
eight inches. The stoves come in all 
sizes and styles adapted to the smallest. 
kitchenette or to the largest kitchen. 
A pilot light to tell you if your current 
is on or off is almost a dire necessity. 
Spilling does not hurt an electric stove. 
Metallic brushes clean them easily. 

The Vacuum or Suction Cleaner: Where- 
as we feel that pretty nearly everyone 
cannot afford the dishwasher or the 
range, we unhesitatingly declare for the 








An electric kitchen: 


notice the stove which will cook 


our breakfast while you sleep—the 
dishwasher attached to the plumbing, and the electric things on the table 
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suction cleaner, to be attached at your 
baseboard and if possible never on your 
lighting fixtures—because the lighting 
fixture is too lightly geared and rightly 
so—to stand the necessary ardors of the 
suction cleaner. 

The vacuum cleaner must clean. 
Make tests for it before buying. Don’t 
be misled by the salesman’s glib talk. 
What is needed is enough air displaced 
thru the nozzle to loosen and draw up 
the dirt. There are three kinds of cleaners: 
the kinds that have no brush to brush 
the dirt and then demolish it, the kinds 
that have a brush, either run by the 
motor or by the action of the wheels on 
which you push it over the floor; and 
the kind that has a brush, motor driven 
which by a mechanism beats and brushes 
and cleans at the same time. Take your 
choice. They all clean well, if bought 
from the best. makers. They usually 
have universal motorsand they can be used 
with AC or DC current, and in the case 
of the cleaner this kind of motor is prac- 
ticable. These are cataloged usually at 
prices without the attachments. 

A Thermostat: To save you struggle 
and ill health, a thermostat in the cellar 
attached upstairs will keep the house at 
an even temperature. These regulators 
by opening and closing the furnace 
drafts automatically as the heat rises 
and falls save the over and under con- 
sumption of coal. No pajama trips for 
Father or wrapper tours for Mother to 
the cellar early morns or dewey eve 
are needed when there is a thermostat 
in the house. 

The Sewing Machine: Tired or rested, 
sick or well, indoors and out, the little 
motor driven machine will save you 
time, trouble and sewing bills. It is just 
as easy to sew thru big thicknesses as 
sheernesses! Oil can and current, are 
all you need and it costs but a fraction of 
a cent an hour for running expenses. If 
you have a convenience outlet on your 

rch, summer days can add the sewing 
- unstinging and unstintedly to the 
insect screened porch! 

Costs: If the foregoing admonitions are 
taken seriously the cost of your electric 
deuces will be no more, all things being 
even, than other fuel and powers. 

I have computed that it costs at three 
cents per kilowatt hour, $3.75 per moath 
for a family of four or five, or $6.25 a 
month for the same family if the electric 
range be used continually, (that is a con- 
sumption of 125 kilowatt hours per 
month). 

At ten cents per kilowatt hour the 
vacuum cleaner costs one and three- 
fifths cents per hour, and your saving 
in time considering your time at the 
minimum to be worth thirty cents an 
hour and the saving of four hours’ time 
per year will save pretty nearly twenty 
dollars. With the washing machine you 
will save seventy-one dollars, with the 
ironing machine you will save forty-nine 
dollars and with the dishwasher you will 
save $110. In all these instances reduced 
wear and tear, outside help reduced, 
current, and time at thirty cents per 
hour have been included and the cost 
of device and attachments on installment 
price pro-rated over a ten year period, 
per year taken into account. So you see 
it is not excessive with the cooking rate. 
What woman would wash dishes for 
thirty cents? Even at that rate see what 
the small house dweller can save with 
even an expensive machine like the dish- 
washer. 
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Everyone loves YomeWMade 
ape rail Jedly and Jam 
AKE THEM NOW -SERVE NEXT WINTER 
EASILY MADE WITH 











MAKES THE JELLY JELL 


NEVER FAILS 


READ PROVEN RECIPE g 





It takes only a few minutes to 
make delicious jellies, jamis, etc. 
with New PEN-JEL. It does 
away with long boiling and 
saves hours of toilsome watching 
over hot fires. In ten minutes 
rs from the time you start, you 
TA ceo paocess oe y can have your jelly cooling in 
Lye aca the glass—and the cost is less 
Put2s than a penny an ounce. 
a 2 Cups fruit jy; ° New PE oT oth: al 
quart) add | patios in kettle (ab I th nn pm yy are Ly we 


stirri age Ne out 6 Pecti ded j 
u aa ew . ectin needed to make any fruit jell. 
ng until boilin PEN-JE Not a chemical—just pure fruit pectin 











st 












wf 
sig 9 Ups sugar, ‘boil u! y. Add with acidified sugars. 
Oo : 
Te. Pour inteuinutes, epen ny Every package of New PEN-JEL 
Blasses. Ing on gives Proven receips for making jellies, 


jams, etc., from every variety of fruit. 
Get it today from your grocer. Try it 
—you'll like it. 


NOTE—If your grocer hasn’t PEN-JEL in stock, send 
15c tor a full sized package by return mail postpaid. 


LEO-GREENWALD VINEGAR CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


-eeerepmrrcem City Water Conveniences for 
etemicumaae Suburban and Country Homes 


cistern, stream, ; 
: r lake- Water for sprinkling, drinking, bathing, washing 





















Telalale O vf clothes; norma in case of a, water for sanitary 
baat og epee or every need—instantaneousl 
One or all w + at the turn of the faucet. These are the odventonns 
pian of the Milwaukee Air Power Water. System. 


one power 
m The “Milwaukee” is the perfected water system. 
Pumps fresh water direct from source to points of 
use. It’s flexible. One outfit supplies hot and cold 
water from well and cistern. Tank contains Air 
ONLY—can’t freeze or foul. Operated by electric 
motor—automatic. Write for catalog. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
36 Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 












Cacti GIVEN 


and my new beautiful illas-. 
trated Cactus Culture Book 
with order for two large 
blooming size Cactus plants 
with rainbow spines for only 
98c postpaid. 

MRS. H. PF. FEEBACK 

B-2831 Pershing Drive 

Ei Paso, Texas 


There is a little hidden story in every exposu: 
with sue Roddbalidh in anth intentioned told 


with Pi 

retain all the detail in your film. SEND YOUR NEXT 
FILM TO US. Any size 6 exposure roll costs only 25< 
each te develop and print. Film Packs 50c each. | 
4 ©6©Not howcheap, but howgood. Quick Service. 

>, PHOTO SERVICE CO. 1041 Flint St. Cincinnati, 0. & 


|FILMS DEVELO PED 
| Senteld | 
ingoutand ff 
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owever in Sperienced 
you may be in jelly— 
making 


You will equal the most experienced by 
following simple CERTO recipes. CERTO is 
the key to perfect jams and jellies. CEXTO 
is the actual “jell” property of fruit, con- 
centrated and bottled. CERTO contains no 
gelatine nor preservative. 





With CERTO only one minute’s boiling is 
required, thus saving the color and fresh, 
delicate flavor of ripe fruit. No re-boilings, 
the right consistency the first time. No 
juice is boiled away—you get one-half more 
product, so with CERTO cost per jar is less, 


CERTO is sold by grocers everywhere, or 
sent postpaid for 35 cents. Recipe Book 


of 76 recipes wrapped with every bottle. 











Mother Nature’s 
Own Jell-Maker 


Douglas-Pectin 
Corporation 


Successor to 
Douglas Packing Co.,/nc. 
Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 
1088 Granite Bldg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

In Canada send 40 cents for trial 
_ bottie with RECIPE BOOK to 

Douglas Packing. Co., ie 
t 4 Cobourg, Ont., Canada. 





Crushed Strawberry Jam 

For this jam it is necessary that each 
berry be broken up. Therefore, crush 
about 2 quarts ripe berries in separate 
portions, so that each berry is mashed. 
This allows fruit to quickly absorb the 
sugar during the short boil. Measure 4 
level cups (2 Ibs.) crushed berries into 
large kettle, add 7 level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar 
and mix well. Use hottest fire and stir con- 
stantly before and while boiling. Boil hard 
for one full minute, remove from fire and 
stir in % bottle (scant 4% cup) CERTO. 
From time jam is taken off fire allow to 
stand not over 5 minutes, by the clock, 
before pouring. In the meantime skim, 
and stir occasionally to cool slightly. Then 
pour quickly. Ifin open glasses paraffin 
at once. If in jars seal at once and 
invert for 10 min. to sterilize tops. 

Use same recipe for Raspberry, Black- 
berry or Loganberry Jam. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 12 

that Taylor suffered from human vani- 
ties, for he has a lock of his hair draped 
over his forehead, in imitation of the 
great Napoleon. It is said that he flat- 
tered himself with the thought that he 
was the “‘Napoleon of the West.” 

His military record is, I suppose, 
familiar to all. He joined the army in 
1808, when an older brother died. He 
served at New Orleans until yellow fever 

















Taylor’s monument in Cave Hill Cemetery, 
on a corner of his farm. It is on this 
monument that his last words are carved 


laid him low; later he appears on the 
banks of the Wabash where he defended 
a fort against the Indians with great suc- 
cess. Prior to the Black Hawk War he 
was stationed in Wisconsin; after that, he 
was ordered to Florida, where he won a 
great victory over the Seminole Indians 
at Lake Okechobee. He was made a 
brigadier-general for this and military 
governor of Florida. He next went to 
Louisiana where he remained until the 
Mexican War broke out. Every battle 
in which he engaged there was a victory, 
and some were won at great odds, notably 
Buena Vista, where with 500 regulars and 
5,000 raw volunteers, he defeated Santa 
Ana with 21,000 regulars and inflicted 
three times the loss he sustained himself. 
Needless to say, his victories made him 
president, but before we pass over this 
stage of his career, it is worthwhile to 
look behind the scenes a bit and uncover 
another instance where unsavory politics 
received its just dues. 


HE Mexican War was provoked en- 

tirely as a political measure by the 
party then in power. Grant calls it “an 
unholy war” and openly states that it was 
the result of a scheme to secure more 
territory which, under the MissouriCom- 
promise, would become slave territory. 
Taylor was ordered to occupy territory 
claimed by Mexico and had actually en- 
gaged in battle before war was declared. 
General Scott, then in command of the 
army, was a Whig and known to be ambi- 
tious to become president. 

The administration refused to permit 
him to go to the frontier because any 
success he might have would reflect to the 
advantage of the Whig party. Taylor 
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was given a free hand, but after he had 
won two big victories and was becoming 
the popular hero, imagine the consterna- 
tion of the party in power when its leaders 
made the tardy discovery that he, also, 
was a Whig! 

General Scott was then summoned in 
and ordered to proceed to Mexico at 
once, the party leaders knowing full well 
that he would do everything in his power 
to “kill off’? General Taylor. Scott acted 
exactly on this motive. Arriving at 
Taylor’s headquarters when the latter 
was absent, he promptly deprived Taylor 
of all the regulars in his command, except 
five hundred, and proceeded with them to 
Vera Cruz, where he, in turn demon- 
strated his great military ability by win- 
ning a campaign the like of which had not 
been seen since the days of Cortez. 

But Taylor was made of real mettle 
and subsequently won Buena Vista and 
continued to hold the popular imagina- 
tion. The administration had the satis- 
faction of winning new territory for the 
Union, but it lost the next election to 
General Taylor and the Whigs, proving 
that “the best-laid plans of mice and 
men vi 


HERE are no gardens at Taylor’s 

home. Perhaps gardening smacked 
too much of the ways of civilization for 
the elder Taylor when he laid out his 
estate on this “dark and bloody ground” 
back in 1785. Perhaps the natural beauty 
of the countryside, the great forest trees 
of beech, oaks and elms, with their grassy 
carpet and native shrubbery, particularly 
crabapple thickets, satisfied his nature in 
this direction. But he did lay out a drive- 
way and front lawn with an eye to beauty. 
One cannot help but wonder, when stand- 
ing on this lawn, whether Andrew Jackson 
had ever visited here before he laid out 
The Hermitage grounds. They are so 
much alike. 

Zachary Taylor, himself, was not home 
enough to indulge in gardening, but I 
fancy that he would have been a rare 
gardener had duty not called him away. 
For it is under these stern and war-like 
exteriors that we find the most peaceful 
natures after all. Taylor thought he 
looked like Napoleon and was flattered 
in the thought, but he loved, most of all, 
his fireside. What a paradox forasoldier! 
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One of the old slave cabins on General 
Taylor’s plantation. It stands a few feet 
from the rear of the mansion house 


Out of it all, we get glimpses of that 
deeper nature, and that truer nature, of 
man. Home and all the things that home 
life call to mind, are the things we most 
desire, after all. Love of home, love for 
the fireside, and the simple pursuits of 
peace, form one of the strongest links in 
our nature, 
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Banish the 
Deadly Cesspool 


Free Book Shows How to 
Dispose of Home Wastes 
Cheaply and Efficiently. 


Concrete helps any farm home to 

have an indoor toilet, a bath and 

kitchen sink with the attendant ben- 

4\ efits to health. 

A Concrete Septic 

Tank answers the 

question of getting 

rid of home 

wastes. Easy and 

inexpensive to 

build. Costs 

practically 

> nothing to take 

care of No 

emptying required 

aswitha cesspool. No dis- 

posal problem to worry about. No 

chance tocontaminate drinking water. 

Write for this Free Book, “Concrete Sep- 

tic Tanks” and learn how to banish for 

all time, the old privy and ite attending 

discomforts and health risks. Address 
office nearest you. 











Postage Extra 


$4.00 SPARROW TRAP 






cage for 

emptying 
sparrows 
no charge. 


Protect the song birds 

and save grain by trapping 
the sparrows with Ever-Set Trap. 50 
sparrows eat a quart of grain a day. The average 
catch is 20 perday. Made of all galvanized material 
and will last indefinately. Order direct today. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. 


1500 Vine Street Davenport, Iowa 


WORLD’S BEST 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
MARCY FARMS 


Hold all leading egg and exhibition records. 
Catalog with full description of the Madison 
Square Garden New York Winners and 
cuts of same mailed on receipt of .05 in 
postage. Hatching eggs, young and old 
stock for sale. Price list on request. 


MARCY FARMS, Box 2, Matawan, N. J. 
BABY CHICKS jiternocks, 
ey 8. C. Reds $10-100, Wh. Rocks, R. C. Reds 








$12-100 Other breeds correspondingly as low. 
Lots of 50 1c higher than above prices, lots of 
25 2c hisber | sper ae. Brite for beantifel 

talog. It” r the asking. jets reasonable. 
D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, PEORIA, ILL. 


QUALITY CHICK PRICE CUT 
Wh., Br., Buff Leghorn 10c; Br. Rock 1le; Wh. 
Rock, Reds, Wh. Wy., B. Orps., 12¢; Assrt. 9c; Assrt. 
large breeds, 10c. Catalog Free. 

MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo. 


T Brood 600 chicks, 
L RY L AT house 72 to 90 hens 

6 separate yards 
on 24x36 ft. space. Book and complete Building Plans 50c. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 101, Indianapolis, Ind. 














LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 
Alta oe ete set i es 


POULTRY JOURNAL Dept.101 
WIEDER'S A 





. 'CONA 
ANCONAS Wiit'AGiz, Dept. G. Attica, Ohio. 








Fruit, Garden and Home 
How My Backyard Flock 


Paid 

O the many readers who may have a 
desire that they would like to keep 
poultry as a side line I should like 
to submit in this article a record taken 
from my annual poultry account, begin- 
ning February 28, 1922, to February 28, 
1923. It is often to my advantage to come 
in contact with back-lotters, living in and 
around the numerous suburbs of the 
capital city, who are more or less, and for 
various reasons, interested in poultry. 
Countless stories could be written of their 
ctivities with the laying hen, some of 
success, some of failure. But the big 
factor of this article is to demonstrate the 
real profit that can be made from a small 
flock of hens, with the right care and 
attention. Three years ago my wife and I 
decided that we must take up some sort of 
business, to offset the expenses that neces- 
sarily occur in winter, when my work as a 
decorator is more or less dull. So we de- 
cided on the hen. At this time every 
penny we could get hold of had to go 
toward paying for our home, which I am 
proud to say is now paid for. But with 
all this we went in debt for a hen house, 
15x20 feet. There is nothing fancy about 
this building, but it was built according to 
the government plans, of the Missouri 
type, has windows on north, east and 
west sides, and an open front on the 
south extending the whole length of the 
house, is covered on the outside with two- 
ply roofing paper, has four-foot dropping 
boards, with nest boxes underneath built 
on the north side, also a self-feeder box 
made on the west wall; this is divided into 
three compartments, which contain at all 
times, in the largest compartment, a dry 
mash of the following: One part bran; 
one part middlings; one part feed meal, 
and twenty percent meatmeal. In the 
two smaller compartments are oyster- 
shell and marble grits. The material in 
this building by using lumber cut from 
some of my own trees, cost $64 and took 
me five days to build. Now, allowing 
$5 per day for labor, that would bring the 
total cost of the building to $89. A house 
of this size will accommodate one hundred 
hens, of the Mediterranean breeds, 
or seventy-five of the large type 

fowls. I am keeping Black Minorcas. 


But of course this is largely a matter of 
choice, for there are people in the neigh- 
borhood who would not have a black 
chicken in the yard. My experience has 
been, however, that when eggs are ranging 
from fifty to eighty cents per dozen, the 
egg basket should be the deciding factor. 
The following is a copy taken from my 
account book: 

February 28, 1922, to February 28, 1923 





OSS rrr . 8350.40 
roe 70.30 
OES Eres 60.80 
EE eee 10.00 

—— $491.50 
tee BIO BOB inc ccncccccscccceces 219.38 
_ ae $272.12 


This leaves a net profit of $272.12 per 
annum, or $22.67 per month. And to this 
can be added one hundred hens averaging 
four pounds each, and at a very average 
price for hens of twenty-five cents per 
pound, would bring $100. Why shouldn’t 
this be interesting enough for anyone to 
try, supposing we count $172.12 for labor, 
that would still leave one hundred per- 
cent on the investment after the first 
year, when it would be necessary to build 
the hen houses and get the other equip- 
ment and stock.—Charles E. Gardner. 
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With pump 
capacity of 
200 gal. per 
galvanized 
tank; and 
60-cycle 
motor 


The Fairbanks-Morse 
Automatic Home Water 
plant delivers an abundance 
of water, under pressure, at 
a cost of two pennies a day 
or less. Operates from any 
electric circuit or home 
light system. Simple, auto- 
matic, quiet and depend- 
able. Other outfits and 
sizesat proportionate 
prices. Literature and the 
name of your dealer will be 
gladly furnished on request. 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 


Manufacturers @® Chicago 
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DeafCan Hear 


Says Science 
New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a re- 
markable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
say it is too much to expect you to be- 
lieve this so they are going to give you a 
chance to try it at home. They offer to 
send it by prepaid parcel post on a ten- 
day free trial. They do not send it C. O. 
D.—they require no deposit—there is no 
obligation. 

They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk. They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the magic of this little in- 
strument will so amaze and delight the user that 
the chances of its being returned are very slight. 
Thousands have already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results. There's no longer 
any need that you should endurc the mental and 
physical strain which comes from a constant 
effort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take 
your place in the social and business world to 
which your talents entitle you and from which 
your affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. 
Just send your name and address to The Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, Suite 1302-Z, 220 
W. 42nd St., New York, for descriptive litera- 
ture and request blank. 


ClutchPencil Given 
For 8 Boys’ Names 


— ee 


Regular size, serviceable Clutch 
Pencil, five and,one-half inches long, 
complete with eraser and pocket 
clip. It should last a long time. 
Uses standard size lead. Always 
sharp and ready for use. 

This Clutch Pencil will be sent 
postpaid for names and addresses 
of eight reliable boys, or girls, 
aged eight to eighteen, preferably 
living in cities or towns. 

Give correct names and addresses, 
Write plainly. This offer is open 
only to one person in each family. 
Only one list of eight names wanted 
from each person. No one person 
may receive more than one pencil. 


Fruit, Garden and Home 
Des Moines, Iowa 


























HANGING PLANT BOXES 


NON-DRIPPING 
SUB-IRRIGATING 
SUB-AIRING 


8x8 inches, $2.00 Comp. Postpaid 
10x10 ** $2.25 - = 

Send for Folder “‘F’’ illus- 
trating metal flower vases in 
variousstyles and sizes, in any 
color to carry out any desired 
color scheme. 


Prices jrom 75c¢ to $3.00 


aan, } 


MUENZENMA YER 
SHEET METAL WORKS, 


Junction City, Kansas. 
————_—] 




































and makes BIG PRO-fj 
FITS. El-Fio Home can- 
ners, copper cauldrons, & 
pressure cookers. All sizes 

and styles. Sanitary can seal- ~ 
ers, cans, labels, and supplies. f eee 
Send to Dept. Q for Booklet and | 










When in Omaha — 


‘HOTEL CONANT 
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Making Your Pocketbook Produce 


Continued from page 14 


lated but let everyone have the joy and 
health that comes with daily gardening. 
The old adage about apples might be 
paraphrased to read: “A garden hour a 
day, keeps the doctor away!’ 

With present prices, excellent food 
can be furnished from the home kitchen 
at thirty-eight cents to forty-three cents 
per person per day—$2.70 to $3 per 
week, per person. This amount requires 
very careful and intelligent marketing 
and a knowledge of food values and it 
means that all food is bought. Our state 
universities are telling us much about 
the spending of our food money and we 
now know that of every dollar spent for 
food “not less than twenty cents must 
be spent for milk, not less than twenty 
cents for fruits and vegetables, not less 
than twenty cents for cereals, not more 
than twenty cents for fats, sugars and 
seasonings (this includes coffee) and not 
more than twenty cents for meat.” 

Now if twenty cents out of every 
dollar must be spent for fruits and vege- 
tables, it is seen that the home gardener 
who cans the surplus for winter, easily 
saves one-fifth of the food money. The 
budgets printed on this page are made 
for the home gardener; if you buy fruits 
and vegetables, add one-fourth of the 
money quoted for food—which amount 
you will likely have to take from savings 
or advancement. 

The amount of money we must spend 
for clothing varies greatly with two 
factors; first, occupation; second, skill 
in buying and sewing. If a person’s 
daily task takes him or her into the 
business world, there must always be on 
hand a good looking and seasonable 
outfit; and that means not only a cash 
outlay but a bit of daily care. Best street 
clothes can be removed on arrival at home, 
brushed and hung on hangers; best shoes 
can be put immediately on trees. At- 
tention to such details saves dollars and 
adds immeasurably to a well set up ap- 
pearance. This does not imply a slovenly 
costume at home, far from it! Home clothes 
should be clean and well cared for, but 
they need not be the same clothes that 
have been worn all day. The man who 
gardens, and who prunes and plants will 
not wear his best suit. The woman who 
spends most of her day at home, will 
enjoy wearing wash dresses at her work 
and will effect a saving thereby. No- 
where in the whole of home spending 
does skill bring a larger return than comes 
to the woman who sews well. Old things 
become new and new things are produced 
at a small cost. It pays to learn. 

But along with spending for operation, 
food and clothing, must come a provision 
for these three necessities in the future— 
that means saving for investment. 
Savings represent the profit on the home 
business and every single year some 
progress must be made toward the build- 
ing up of an income-bringing reserve. 
If the dividends are promptly reinvested, 
the growth of this reserve will be much 
quickened. You can “double your money” 
in a little more than eleven years by 
compounding six percent interest. Life 


insurance and money spent for increasing 
the value of the home (such as building a 
garage, or a sleeping porch, acquiring a 
bit more land and the like) is counted 
under savings, but each year a goodly 


portion of the total savings should be 
put in income-bringing securities so that 
a second income may be built up. 

After these four aspects of living have 
been planned for, there should still be 
money left for advancement. Under 
this heading we charge all money spent 
for physical, mental and spiritual prog- 
ress—a large heading and the money 
should be spent with care. This includes 
recreation, education and charity (church) 
and the proportion between the three 
must be adjusted to meet the convictions 
of each family. The vercentage quoted 
allows for tithing if that is the family 
custom. The advancement money will 
vary thru the years; when children are 
little they need less of this money; when 
they are of college age, they take a lot. 
Father and mother should have some of 
this money for their continued education, 
too, if they wish to keep up with the 
world and the sums suggested allow for 
books, magazines and an occasional trip. 
The family automobile may be charged 
to operating expense, to advancement 
(recreation) or to luxury as conviction 
dictates, tho likely a division of the ex- 
pense between the three would be the 
fairest. 

Health money really belongs under 
advancement as it looks to physical 
well-being but it is listed separately to 
make sure it is not overlooked. It includes 
money spent for doctor, dentist and 
drugs. It is obvious that there is not 
enough money allotted here for a “real 
sick spell’ but it seems wiser to expect 
health rather than illness. The sum 
suggested is supposed to cover a semi- 
annual visit to the dentist for cleaning 
and examination (a practice that vastly 
reduces the cost of dental work as well 
as increases the life of teeth) and for an 
occasional visit to the doctor for advice 
in living. We are gradually learning that, 
barring accidents, we are well only as we 
live intelligently. If there has been much 
illness in your family, look to your eating 
and living habits—there lie the founda- 
tions of three-fourths of all ill-health. 
Do we wish to continue bad habits, or 
shall we change our ways and have 
money and energy for pleasanter things? 
We should decide. The occasional costly 
illness that may come in spite of in- 
telligent living and care can be financed 
by the reserve that is always available 
in the budgeting family. 

All these necessities of progress planned 
for so carefully, we must set aside some 
money for plain fun—we all need it. 
Luxuries are the things we enjoy but 
could do without with no loss of health 
or efficiency. Well chosen luxuries raise 
our standards of living and add to the 
day’s pleasure. Under this heading we 
charge social entertainment (parties at 
home or elsewhere), movies, theatre, 
candy, smoking, jewelry, social gifts 
(Christmas presents) and the like. Per- 
haps some will use less for advancement 
and more for luxury—but if so, great care 
must be taken that the luxury money is 
well spent and that both health and pleas- 
ure are considered. As the income in- 
creases, the home owning person can 
keep the cost of operating ¢xpense and 
food at nearly the same and can increase 
the allotment for savings, for advance- 
ment and for luxuries, 
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Send For This 
| FREE BOOK 


City water mains passing your 
door could bring you no greater 
facilities and advantages than this individual 
Water-System installed in your home. It 

rovides water under pressure for every 
atc an purpose—for every farm chore, for 
fire-protection—for lawn or garden sprinkling. 
All of the conveniences enjoyed in the m 
ern city home. 


FQOStER 


fs in use in thousands of homes and farms, 
It gets its water supply from any available 
source—shallow well—deep well—cistern, lake 
or spring. Whatever your needs may be, 
there’s a HOOSIER to fit it. Equipped for 
any power—electricity, gas engine, windmill, 
or hand. Free Booklet gives all particulars. 
Write for it today. 





No obligation. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY 
Kendallville, Ind. 


32 Oak Street 








Youcan buy all the material for acomplete home 
direct fromthe manufacturer and save fourprof- 
iteonthelumber, millwork, hardware andlabor. 
Price quoted includes all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, nails,lath, 
roofing and complete drawings and instructions. 
ighest e lumber for all interior woodwork, 
aiding and outside finish, Many other designs. 
today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 2667 


Se 
THE ALADDIN CO., Pax ufix 
Wilmington. North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


STOP! 



































SLAMMING 
SCREEN DOORS. 
USE THE 
‘sDIME’? 
SCREEN 
DOOR CHECK 
For Sale By 
HARDWARE and DEPARTMENT STORES 
Made By 
CALDWELL MFG. CO. 
2 Jones Street Rochester, N. Y¥. 
a0. 22—- 
7 aes nO, 339— 
7c EA. AJAX socks prucs®!-00 EA. 
Two OR THREE CTIONS ONE SOCKET 
Leaves Lamp in Position intended \ Permits Use of 
Ordinary Shece ; Screws Inte hb Receptecios 
Without | With Deor—INSIST AJAX. 
At dealers or by mail 
_ AUAXELECTRIC sPecuLTY co. {< 
St. Louis, Mo. 














PATENTS and TRADEMARKS 





Bate & Freeman, 701 Crocker Bidg.Dept.F. Dee Moines.Ia 
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. . . 
Pickles You'll Like 

Best of All Cucumber Pickles: Use cu- 
cumbers of slicing size; peel an? cut 
lengthwise into half-inch wide lengths. 
Fill glass cans with these pieces and with 
stalks of celery, small onions and, if 
desired, cne sweet, red pepper, which has 
had the seeds removed and has been 
cut into strips. As the cans are filled, set 
in a pan of hot water to prevent breakage. 
Heat to the boiling point one quart of 
vinegar, one pint of water, one cupful of 
granulated sugar and one-third cupful 
of salt, boiling until the sugar and salt 
are dissolved. Fill the cans to overflowing 
and seal. They will be ready to use in 
two weeks or will keep indefinitely just 
as you prefer. You can secure variety 
by omitting the onion and celery and 
adding dill to each jar. 

Small Sweet Cucumber Pickles: Put 
three quarts of two inch long cucumbers 
in salt water for twelve hours. Wash and 
drain. Have ready a gallon of water, one 
pound of brown sugar, two ounces of 
white mustard seed, two ounces of 
celery seed, and one-half ounce tumeric. 
Bring to the boiling point and drop in 
the cucumbers. Continue boiling for 
three minutes and put into jars. 

Pimento and Sweet Peppers: To can 
these, wash, cut a slice from the stem 
of each and remove the seeds. Cut into 
strips with a sharp knife. Cover with 
boiling water and let stand just two 
minutes; then drain and plunge into 
very cold water, drain again, and pack 
solidly into glass jars. Pour over the 

ppers a sauce which has been prepared 
beforehand by boiling one quart of 
vinegar, one cupful of sugar and one- 
third cupful of salt. Fill the jars to over- 
flowing, excluding all air bubbles, seal, 
and keep in a cold place. Can green 
sweet peppers in the same way, but not 
green pimentos, as they will be found 
a little tough when green. 

Mized Mustard Pickles: Place two 
hundred small cucumbers (two inch size), 
one large head of cauliflower and two 
quarts of small onions in a brine over 
night. Cook the cauliflower until tender. 
Drain and alternate with cucumbers and 
onions in jars. Cover with a sauce made 
by cooking six tablespoonfuls of mustard, 
one tablespoonful of tumeric, two table- 
spoonfuls of celery seed, two cupfuls of 
sugar and one cupful of flour until 
thickened. Seal and store in a cool place. 

Miscellaneous Pickles: These may be 
made from apples, cucumbers, water- 
melon rind, pears, peaches or plums. For 
cucumbers. peel and remove the seeds 
For watermelon, peel, discard the red part 
and cut the rind into strips. Let stand 
in salt water over night, drain and boil 
in clear water until tender. Drain again 
and boil until transparent in a syrup made 
from one quart of vinegar, three pounds 
of sugar, four ounces of stick cinnamon 
and two ounces of small cloves. Both 
spices are broken in small pieces and sewed 
in a small muslin bag. Apples, pears, 
peaches, and plums are pickled whole; 
pears and apples are best not peeled and 
the stems are left in if desired. Peaches 
are better if peeled and plums are pierced 
with a knitting needle before putting 
into the hot syrup. Otherwise they shrivel 
and cling to the pits. Drop in hot syrup 
made with one quart of vinegar, four 
pounds of sugar, and spices tied in\a 
muslin bag. Cook until tender and seal 
in hot, sterilized jars—Rebecca Reid 
Maynard. 
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KING MANTEL 








King ‘‘Colonial’’ Mantels 
add the Homelike Touch 


fireplace fixtures, 80 you can see exact! 
complete mantel will look in your own 


We want to help you in making 


308 GAY STREET, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


sent free to interested parties, 
ariety of modern designs to se- 
attractive prices. 
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For everyone 
interested in 
building 


‘blackboards, structural, sanitary, 
electrical and general purposes 
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(ow Blocks. 
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National Clay Products Co. 
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STERS when transplanted should 
be separated as to color and 
variety in different rows. Have a 

corresponding plat on paper so that you 
can distinguish each kind. 

Lettuce which shoots upward to bloom 
is generally thrown away. It makes a 
very palatable dish. Peel the stems, cut 
in slices and prepare as kohl-rabi or cu- 
cumbers. You can prevent lettuce from 
shooting by watering often. 

Hot bed soil is the richest you have 
so why not make it produce thruout the 
summer and fall. After your early vege- 
table and flower plants have been re- 
moved, start cucumbers and squashes 
or transplant tomatoes in them. 

Perennials from seed can 
be started as late as July for 


Tips To Make Your July Work Count 


Timely Garden Reminders 


can be improved by pinching off the 
buds when an excess is present. 

Strawberries should be well mulched 
and all runners kept carefully clipped. 
This is the month when strawberries can 
quickly over-run their bounds, greatly 
impoverishing themselves and the soil. 
The particular effort should be to grow 
strong, sturdy plants for next year’s 
fruiting rather than a large number. The 
strawberry beds should be moved each 
third year to new ground. 

Pinch off the tip of watermelon vines 
as soon as the melons have set. The 
strength will then go into the melons 
and cause them to grow much larger. 

Fruit should now be thinned out in 






form to prevent injury by birds and 
insects. Common two pound paper bags 
are the best size to use. They are left on 
until the fruit is ripe. 

Head tips of raspberry and blackberry 
canes, as soon as they have reached 
heighth you desire. A small hand sickle 
is serviceable for this purpose. 

Water lilies can be grown in small tubs 
or half-barrels if you do not have a pool. 
The tub or pool should be at least two 
feet deep. The soil should be about one 
foot in depth and should be either marsh 
soil gathered up from the natural habitat 
of lilies, or one carefully prepared out of 
garden soil using thefollowing ingredients: 
Three parts of rotted sod, compost or 

good top soil, with one part 
of well-rotted cow manure. 





next year’s bloom. Until 
seedlings are strong, beds must 
be kept moist and protected 
by a slat screen or muslin tied 
to sticks and set in-front at an 
angle in order to let in only a 
small amount of sunlight. 

Gladioli may be planted 
as late as July. Stake those 
that were started earlier in 
the season. Dahlias, too, may 
now require support. 

Chrysanthemums should 
be kept well fertilized and 
watered. They should never 
quite dry out. Pinching off 
all buds except one to a stem 
will greatly improve the quali- 
ty of bloom. 

Grass clippings taken from 
the lawn during hot weather 
should be used to mulch the 
perennial border. In time it 
will add considerably to the 
humus content of the soil. 

Late cabbage should now 
be planted. Sow more string 





as well as the roots. 


IN WATERING THE GARDEN 


Remember that a good soaking once a week 
is more beneficial than light sprinklings daily. 
Be judicious in your use of the hose. 
vegetables do not mind having their tops soaked, 
But fruit-bearing plants 
and vines like tomatoes, cucumbers, eggplants, 
peppers, and melons, should not have the tops 


Leafy 


All manure must be thoroly 
decomposed or it will ferment 
when covered with water. 
Ground bone -or bone meal 
may also be used at the rate 
of one quart to one bushel of 
soil. One foot of water over 
the soil is a most desirable 
depth in artificial situations. 

Rose mildew, especially on 
climbers, can be controlled by 





soaked at all. 
the blossoms and is apt to cause blight and 
fungous diseases. 


It washes away the pollen in 


Don't water the garden. in the heat of the day. 


Wait until late in the afternoon, and when it has 
been given a good soaking it will have time to 


the use of sulphur compounds. 
Lime sulphur is_ especially 
effective. Spray according to 
the manufacturer’s directions. 
Climbing roses need to have 
the dead wood and old canes 


the quality. 


soak into the soil to enable you to rake up the 
surface early the next morning, preventing soil 
baking and conserving the moisture. 
soakings for the ever-bearing strawberries and 
other small fruits, followed by mulching, will 
prolong the fruit-bearing season and improve 
Too much watering of grape vines 
tends to cause an excess of growth of canes, but 
a reasonable amount is advisable. 


Regular 


removed immediately after 
flowering. The canes pro- 
duced this year will bloom 
next season. The prompt re- 
moval of old growth will do 
much to keep down the spread 
of disease among your roses. 

Aphis or plant lice can be 
controlled by spraying with a 
solution of black leaf 40 or 








beans for use in the fall. Main 

crop celery, endive, and win- 

ter radishes should be started. Plant 
leeks in well worked soil. Late peas 
should also be sown. Keep the raspberry 
patch well mulched. Spray potatoes with 
arsenate of lead if bugs are present. 

Beet leaves may be canned while they 
are tender and will be greatly prized 
during the winter months for greens. 
They are almost equal to spinach and are 
preferred to it by a great many people. 

Tomatoes should be kept well pruned 
and staked. Keep out all sucker growth. 

Currant shoots often will have their 
tops cut off. This is the work of the 
stalk borer insect. As soon as this stops, 
take a pair of shears and cut off below 
this and burn it which ends the borer 
before the damage begins. 

Sweet peas should be picked without 
injury to vines and to insure nice long 
stems, grasp the stem firmly between the 
thumb and forefinger, twist it around 
about half way and pull quickly. In hot 
weather protect the vines with lawn 
clippings spread around the roots. Keep 
them well watered and be sure that all 
bloom is promptly picked in order to 
prevent seed pods forming. 

Dahlias require an abundance of 
water. Only two or three stalks should 
be allowed to reach plumb and results 





peaches, plums, and apples, especially 
if too many have set on the trees. Better 
quality will result and in many cases 
doing this will amount to the difference 
between success and failure. 

Roses have a tendency to make con- 
siderable cane growth immediately fol- 
lowing the first blooming period. It is 
well to discourage this as much as possible 
by pinching the tips of the shoots and 
judiciously cutting them back. Too much 
cutting, however, will tend to produce 
rank growth. 

Sucker growth in rose bushes must 
be constantly cut out. It is not wise to 
allow any sucker to grow under the im- 
pression that you will secure a new rose 
bush. Most roses are grafted on other 
root stock, many of them briar and if 
allowed to sucker they will destroy the 
plants you have purchased, or revert 
back to their wild state. The life of 
grafted roses can be materially prolonged 
by keeping out all suckers. 

Salvia plants can now be transplanted. 
Zinnias, marigolds, petunias, and the like 
are now producing beautiful flowers. 
Keep well watered and cultivated for 
continuous bloom. 

Grapes should be bagged with paper 
sacks as soon as the fruit commences to 


40 


nicotine. This is usually di- 

luted with water and soap 
which helps it stick to the foliage. A 
very small amount supplies the average 
dooryard garden thru an entire season. 
Use in accordance with the manufac- 
turer’s directions. 

Compost can be made in an odd corner 
in your own garden. Put a layer of 
leaves or any other green lawn or garden 
refuse, then a layer of soil, another of 
vegetable matter and so on. Wood ashes 
can be added to the heap and it should 
be sprinkled with water frequently. Next 
spring you will have a heap of exceedingly 
rich soil for your flowers. 

Fall gardens should be planned now. 
July is a good time to prepare the soil 
and the planting can come later in the 
month. Ordinarily vegetables planted 
this month will mature by October. 

Carbide which may be purchased at 
any drug store, is effective in destroying 
ant nests. Drop small nieces of it in the 
entrance holes, thea sprinkle thoroly 
with water, and cover with an old can- 
vas, carpet or other heavy cloth. 

Canning should be combined with 
gardening for the best results. Your 
own vegetables preserved for winter use 
will more than repay you for the sea- 
son’s work, besides affording health-giv- 
ing vitamins for your table. 
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The Brand Peonies 


Originated by 
O. F. BRAND & SON 


America’s Foremost Hybridizers 
of the Peony 








New Brand Peony—Mrs. Archie M. Brand 


Carrying this season the largest stock 
of strictly first class peonies we have ever 
grown, in such 


Nonderful Brand Varieties 


as: Benjamin Franklin, Brand’s Magnificent, 
Charles McKellip, Chestine Gowdy, E. B. Brown- 
ing, Frances Willard, Henry Avery, Luetta 
Pfeiffer, Judge Berry, Lora Dexheimer, Long- 
fellow, Martha Bulloch, Mary Brand, Phoebe 
Cary, and Richard Carvel. Also a complete as- 
sortment of the most beautiful varieties of other 
growers—both European and American. 


All are fully described in our beautiful new 
peony catalog—the most complete and exhaustive 
book ever written on the peony. This catalog, 
which cost us more than fifty cents each to print, 
is free to every intending peony purchaser for the 
asking. 


The BRAND PEONY FARMS 


BOX 21, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


























Just send us your name before July 20 
and we will give you, absolutely Free, 
one famous Darwin tulip bulb and 
one large early tulip bulb for testing. 
We want you to see for yourself why 
Capital City tulips are superior and 
are willing to give these FREE to 


prove it. 
Ask also for our ‘‘Little Book of Big 
Bargains’’, giving scores of wonder- 


ful offerings in tulips, crocus, narcis- 
sus, peonies, hyacinths, daffodils. 
Collections from $l up. Sent any- 
where Free. 


Tear Out This Ad 


Capital City Nurseries 
4607 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, ia. 











MORE PERFECT PEONIES—BY GUMM 
As Good As Any, and Better Than Many 


Grower of the world’s best Peonies. 
New catalogue and new prices 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON INDIANA 














The Glen Road Gardens. 
A NEW List of New Varieties. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Box 334, 
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Seasonable Rose Tips 


RANGE rust and leaf spot often 

appear on rose foliage in July. Use 
half an ounce of potassium sulphide in 
one gallon of water. Wash or spray the 
affected foliage. 

Mildew or other fungoid diseases in 
roses can be cured by using eight liquid 
ounces of strong ammonia to which six 
pints of water have been added; then add 
three-quarters ounce of copper sulphate, 
and then enough water to make five 
gallons of mixture. Apply as a spray, 
thoroly covering the foliage and stems. 

Green-fly and blight can be controlled 
by using equal parts flowers of sulphur 
and tobacco dust, dusting the bushes 
with this mixture early in the morning, 
while dew is on. They should be washed, 
after insects have disappeared, with a 
decoction of elder leaves. 

A strong concoction of elder leaves, 
made by boiling them three hours in rain 
water, will drive ants away from the rose 
ground. Pour on ground infested, when 
it is damp. 

Red spiders on roses can be controlled 
by using a quarter of a pound each of 
soft soap and aloes, dissolved in two gal- 
lons of water. Allow to become cold, 
then use for dipping pot roses, or branches 
and foliage of garden roses; or dilute the 
solution by adding double quantity of 
water and spray. Wash off in a few hours 
and repeat this operation three times a 
week for one month. 

Some other remedies for rose mildew 
that may be mentioned are: (1) Pick off 
diseased leaves and dust bushes with 
flowers of sulphur, allowing to remain for 
three days; (2) dissolve two ounces of 
nitre in two gallons of waterand water 
bushes with it occasionally. 

Soot can be used for rose soil every 
year; either as dressing or liquid; lime- 
water applied once a year in midsummer, 
unless soil has too much lime. Dissolve 
a cupful of freshly slaked lime in two 
gallons of water. It should be applied 
all over the soil of the rose-bed, giving 
two gallons to each bush. Keep it off the 
stems and foliage. 

A quick-acting manure for roses can be 
mixed as follows: superphosphate of 
lime, two parts; muriate of potash, one 
part; nitrate of soda, one-half part, and 
bone flour or meal, one part. Mix care- 
fully, and apply just under the soil at the 
rate of two ounces per bush. Apply when 
buds are first formed and again in mid- 
summer, but omit the bone flour. Should 
also be repeated at end of the flowering 
season. 

Apply bonemeal for roses at the rate of 
three ounces to the square yard, lightly 
hoed in. 

Soot water is made by soaking one 
pound of soot in ten gallons of water for 
three days or more. 

If your rose soil is chalky, superphos- 
phate of lime as a dressing, two ounces to 
a square yard, will be beneficial. 

One can often prevent fungoid diseases 
on roses by mixing one-fourth ounce sul- 
phate of iron with as much dry sand and 
scattering an even sprinkling on the 
ground around each bush in early and 
late summer. Soak it in good. 

If your rose soil is light, one-half ounce 
of nitrate of potash dissolved in one 
gallon of water given to each bush once 
a week during the flowering season will 
help you secure better blooms. 

When your roses need stimulation, try 
the following: Superphosphate of lime, 








The National 


Summer Flower Show 
MILLION DOLLAR 
PIER 
ALANTIC CITY, N. J. 


June 18 to September 10, 1923 


A. CONRAD EKHOLM, General Manager 
ARTHUR HERRINGTON, Director 


Auspices of 
The American Home & City 
Beautiful Association 


Schedule of Dates for Weekly Shows 


1. Roses. . cea: Day, June 18 
2. Sweet Peas............. 0: June 25 
3. Snapdragons............. July 2 
4. Phlox (Annual and Per- 
Rs. so dee eee ot July 9 
ee July 16 
SO SS eee ..July 23 
7. Outdoor Garden Flowers. July 30 
-: ree ... August 6 
9. Asthers and Marigolds August 13 
SS ae eee August 20 
11. Outdoor Garden Flowers. . 
ne So Sle August 27 
12. Orchids.......... . September 3 


Unless otherwise stated in Schedule of Prizes 
each Flower Show will last for one week. 

_ Schedule of Prizes will be sent to 

interested parties on request. 

The Flower Show will be under the 
personal direction of Mr. Arthur Her- 
rington, who for many years has man- 
aged the International Flower Show 
in New York City. 


For further information address the 
American Home & City Beautiful 
Association ones, | Million Dollar 
Pier, Alantic City, N. 





For Shipping All Kinds of 


Fruits and Vegetables, 
Use the 


Hawkeye 


Shipping Baskets 


Made in 4% 
and | bu. 


sizes 










For low prices and prompt shipment, write the 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
Protect your Hai K tree pro- 
trees with the W eye tectors 


Celery and Cabbage Plants 
FOR SALE 


Send your order to us for 
celery and cabbage Plants. 
Celery $3.00 per 1000. Cab- 
bage $1.50 per. 1000. If by 
mail C. O. D. for the postage. 


CALEB BOGGS & SONS 


Cheswold, - Delaware 




















Hardy Oregon Woods c 
FER S&S POSTPAID FOR ONLY 

Beautiful for house or garden. Theideai plant for 
ees Now is the time to plant flowers. 

E. B. RANKIN, Foot of lith St., Astoria, Oregon 





Our advertisements are guararanteed. 
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Rates 


44 rooms 
at $2.50 


174 rooms 
at $3.00 


292 rooms 
at $3.50 


295 rooms 
at $4.00 


Each With Bath 





CHICAGO 


in the Heart of the Loop 


‘The H wy 2 arde 
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CHICAGO'S hae oo ma 
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Convenient to all theaters; 
railway stations, the retail and 
wholesale districts, by living atthe | 


MORRISON HOTEL 


THE HOTEL OF PERFECT SERVICE 
Clark and Madison Sts. 
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SPECIALTY 
SAINT PAUL, 
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> Sal 
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4H Including 


tight. 


here. Don’t 


Special 
Faucet 


prec Heer Reel 


Ideal for garden and 
lawn. It revolves on 
the Faucet, Hose can 
be pulled out as re- 
quired while water is 
running. The revolv- 
ing joint is water 
There is no 
reel equal to this one. 


Order direct or write 
for illustrated folder. 


Sprinkling season is 


delay. 


ONLY 


$9.00 


MFG. CO. 
MINNESOTA 
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POSTPAID ANYWHERE 


—buys the famous 
DOUBLE ROTARY 
Sprinkler. Most con- 
venient and efficient 
—— on the market. 

rinkles| ike rain from 
15 to 80 feet in a circle. 
Endorsed by thousands 


of users. Mone 
Guarantee. O) 
once, or write 


-back 
er at 


The Double Rotary 
Sprinkler Co. 
1284 Coca Cola Bidg,, 
Kansas City, Me. 


DOUBLE bg) ROTARY 
SPRINKLER 
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one-half ounce; sulphate of iron, one- 
fourth ounce; sulphate of ammonia, one- 
fourth ounce. Dissolve this in two gallons 
of water and give two gallons to every 
bush each fifteen days, after buds are set, 
until fall. 

For backward roses, try this: Three 
parts, superphosphate of lime; one part 
sulphate of potash; one part sulphate of 
ammonia; one and three-fourths parts 
of nitrate of soda; one-half part sulphate 
of iron. Scatter one ounce for two feet 
around each bush in early summer. 

The best fertilizer for roses, to be 
applied once each season, is composed of 
the following: 48 pounds superphosphate 
of lime; 40 pounds kainit; 81 pounds sul- 
phate of magnesia; 4 pounds sulphate of 
iron and sulphate of lime or gypsum, 32 
pounds. Apply after mixing at the rate 
of four ounces to a square yard (a plot 
three yards square). 


Our Landscape Contest 
[Editor’s Note—Mr. A. 8S. Hill of 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, was awarded first 
prize in our city lot landscape contest on his 
“Plan A’’, described below and shownelse- 
where in this issue. Mr. Hill also submitted 
another design, “Plan B,” for those who 
do not care for a vegetable garden. We 
commend these plans to our readers. They 
are indicative of the high character of the 
several hundred submitted by our readers. 
Other prize winning plans will be published 
in succeeding issues. 
PLAN “A” 

Plan ‘‘A”’ is arranged for a lot on which 
the front of the house faces the east. As 
far as possible the flowers and shrubs 
have been disposed so as to get the maxi- 
mum amount of sunshine. 

The pool in the center of the rear lawn 
is eight feetin diameter and should con- 
tain about three water lilies of such hardy 
varieties as Nymphaea Marliaceae albida 
(white), N. M. chromatella (yellow), and 
N. M. carnea (pink), all of which do well 
in the Middle West territory, but must 
be taken indoors in winter. 

Seats have been located at the end of 
the vegetable garden, at the side of the 
rear lawn facing the pool, and chairs and 
a table are indicated in the nook near the 
back door of the house. 

At each corner of the flower garden 
dwarf fruit trees may be planted and the 
surrounding shrubs should be of such 
hardy varieties as Lilac, Philadelphus, 
Spirea, Honeysuckle, Dogwood, Vibur- 
num, Weigela, Sumach, Snowberry, In- 
dian Currant, Chokecherry, Hydrangea, 
Rosa rugosa and Forsythia. These will 
yield a succession of bloom thruout the 
summer and many of them bear handsome 
berries as beautiful as the flowers. 

The vegetable garden is situated at the 
back of the lot, screened from the flower 
garden by a six-foot trellis, while an arch 
spans the path at the junction of the two 
parts of the garden. On this arch may 
be grown such climbers as may suit the 
taste and means of the gardener. 

A small rockery has been placed in the 
shade of the garage, on which may be 
grown many varieties of hardy native 
ferns which could not be placed in the 
sunny parts of the garden. 


PLAN “B” 

On Plan “B” the house is facing west 
and in consequence the shrubs and flower 
beds have been so arranged as to get as 
much sunlight as possible. 

Continued on page 46 
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Insurance can partly \ 
pay you for the demas XY 4 
that lightning may cause your 

home. Butnoamountof money 
has the power to restore a life thet 
is gone. 

Why endure the constant fear of loss from 
lightning when the 


Dodd System of Lightning Protection 


can make you and your family and your 
property absolutely safe ? 


Most insurance companies make a reduc- 
tion in rates on buildings protected by the 
Dodd System. They have found that, 
properly installed, it absolutely removes 
all danger from lightning, the cause of 
more than half of all farm fires. 

Investigate for yourself. Get Prof. Dodd's inter 
esting 32-page book, “Light- 
ning’. Full of scientific facts on 


Write f and how to control it. 
Write for a copy today. It’s 


» BORD & STRUTHERS 
122 W. 8th St., Des Moines, lows 




















duce the great- 
est i m prove- 
mentin Inner 
Tubes since 
autos were 







stem of every 
Tube shows at 
a glance throu rh 

the Unbreakable Trans- 

perent Valve Cover amount of air in tires. 


AIR-GAGE ‘tay Tubes 


—+sell on sight to almost every car pe because they 
save trouble, time, worry and ex . Add one- “third 
to life of tires. Pau! salesmen make big profits setting Hees to 
car ee Our ———e — factor: 

m at on Experien necessary. ilustrated F Yree 
Book tel tells » bow the Paul Plan Ni start you in this big money- 
making business without Write for Free Book Today, 
THE PAUL RUBBER « cO., ey ” Dept. 70, Salisbury, N.C. 







factory can use 

















The Magic Mender 


Darn stockings ings, mends clothes, 
patches all fabrics, rubber and 
leather. Does away with drudg- 
ery of darning and mending. 
Does the work cheaper easier, 
quicker. Stands repeated wash- 
ings. Send 50c for full size 
tube. Money back if not satisfied. 
Agents. Get our generous offer 
3 Teachersand students make big 
vacation money. 


Cc. M. COGSWELL COMPANY 
3311 Crocker St. Des Moines, Iowa 














Throttling Governor ENGINE 
Ges Vv So Fewer Mechane 
ally pettoct. Tia H-P . all styles. Catalog FREE. 


WITTE ENGINE Ly a 
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The Perfect Jelly 


ELLY just naturally fits into a meal 
and nothing else can quite take its 
place. Lamb with mint or currant jelly 
and pork with apple jelly are every bit 
as practical as gloves with suits and hats 
in church. This is a definition of a per- 
fect jelly: It is clear, bright and tender 
and when you cut it with a knife or spoon 
aclean surface should be left. Turned out 
of the glass, it should hold its shape, quiv- 
ering dangerously but not breaking. 

A fruit juice that is good for jelly is 
one which contains acid and a substance 
called pectin. There is present in most 
plants and fruits a substance closely 
related to plant mucilage and gums, but 
different from these in that it has the 
property of forming jellies, when heated 
with sugar, and with acid [present. This 
funny-acting substance hides itself away 
in almost all parts of plants, particularly 
in the fleshy parts of fruits where it is 
stored close to the skin or round the seeds. 
Some fruits have so little pectin that the 
only way they can be made into jelly is 
by mixing them with fruits that do have 
a considerable quantity of it. Likewise 
with non-acid fruits. A small amount of 
lemon juice or other acid fruit juice will 
often turn the trick. 

There are a number of commercial 
preparations on the market containing 
pectin in concentrated form. These have 
the advantage of being easy and quick to 
No long boiling is necessary, thus 


use. 
saving time and fuel. Commercial 
pectin may be used with the juices 


of strawberries, black or red rasp- 
berries, cherries; with the juice of ripe 
grapes, of sweet nonacid plums, of rhu- 
barb or even with tomato juice if the 
flavor be fancied. When the syrup 
left from making sweet pear or peach 
pickles or preserves is to be had, it is 
possible to make a jelly of excellent 
flavor by adding pectin to it. Such a 
jelly will be rather cloudy but it is very 
nice to serve with cold sliced meats. 

Mint jelly can be made by using apple 
jelly as a basis. Two-thirds of a cupful 
of sugar should be used for each cupful 
of apple juice. When the jelly test is 
observed, which, by the way, is the slak- 
ing off or falling sheets of the jelly mass, 
add green vegetable coloring matter till 
the desired green is reached and the mint 
flavoring prepared as follows: 

Wash the mint and chop it fine. To 
each cupful of chopped mint, add one- 
fourth cupful of sugar and let it stand 
over night or for several hours. Place it 
over the heat and bring it to the boiling 
point. Strain it and to each quart of 
apple juice add one-fourth to one-half 
cupful of the mint extract, depending on 
the strength of flavor fancied. More may 
be added if a highly flavored jelly is 
desired. Spearmint is more often~ used 
for this ea any other. 

In general, in combining pectin with 
fruit juices that are low in pectin such as 
rhubarb, strawberry, cherry, or rasp- 
berry, about half as much pectin as fruit 
juice gives good results. Use two-thirds 
as much sugar as fruit juice and pectin 
combined. Thus less sugar is used for 
the quantity of liquid than when pectin 
is not used. 

In jelly making, excess of liquid, either 
as water or fruit juice, should be avoided, 
for the prolonged boiling necessary to 
evaporate the excess water tends to de- 
stroy the pectin.—Josephine Wylie. 
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Special 
Succession Collection 


As the result of painstaking 
care we can now offer you 


land Bulbs. Send for it. 





The New Way—The Sure Way 
To Buy Your Bulbs | 


OUR order is packed over in Holland | 
q especially for you, under the personal | 
direction of Mr. 
package comes to you here, unopened. You 
@ get exactly what you order, with the least 
possible chance of varieties being mixed. 


We guarantee absolutely without reserva- 
tion, that every bulb will flower and every 
flower be true to name. 
“A Flower in the Heart of Every Bulb.” 
All orders must be in our hands not later 
than July 15th. 


Send for catalog giving complete list the Gnest _, 
bulbs Holland grows. - 


a certainty of 5 long weeks ro 

of successive bulb blooms, EDDY & DeWREEDE Pa 4: 
instead of the usual brief Flower Bulb Specialists Aa 
period. 28 West 44th St., New York Pu “p> 4s” 
The Special Succession Col- ab gy Pesaeytvenie ” “<A ° se” 
lection is fully described in Holland . P —— Pst 9% 2” 

our new Catalog of Hol- , 4 e oe ra 


7 sob | 
Also for prices on the new yA < od | 
list of bulbs that can now “ a gf 
be imported under recent A ort > = , 
a ail i 
Government ruling. SY. yp es a od 


De Wreede. That same 


There will be 

















because Anchored 
PERMANENT— 
because Galvanized 









Moderate in 
price. Gates of 
wire or iron. 
Erected easily 
and quickly. 
Telephone’ or 
write for prices 
and free catalog. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO DETROIT, MICH. 
Guardian, Bidg. Penobscot Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
RealEstate Trust Bidg. 541 Wood Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
79 Milk Street 


‘SpAnchor P Post Fences 
| .FIRM— fh 2 fi eg, 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 48 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Seana Offices 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 





















ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
48 Berry Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
141 East Fourth Street 
MINEOLA, L.I.,N. ¥. 
167 Jericho Turnpike 


Gescaco. ILL. 

8 So. Dearborn St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
902 Main Street 










FURNACE Prices. 









SMASHED! 







and get our speci 
est quality furnaces that can 





Bees 
, eater 





Now is the money saving time to order 
eummer sale offer direct 
be made. Onl 
$55 Teese to pay until Oct. tet. Greatest furnace offer of years. 2, 


Easy to Install bine prints free. Baaly 
y from man tectarer| free. 


Lar oricy A Kalamazoo 


home needs. rite today 
D caiamazoo STOVE CO. 83 W. Rochester Ave,, Kslemazes, Mich, 





SEP o 
SToyg" 
é Unye 








your furnace. Write 
fin- 
y $10.00 down—noth- 







aes send yen 
es alain far- 





Direct to You 








Bory, Vegetable and Flower Plants 


STRAWBERRY plants for ts ‘that wall ond am planting. 
and runner .-. bear fruit next 
su! ey, 





perry. Goose tg Celery Caullfiowrer, Cabbage 
Bp prouts, Kale roots for or fall "planting. oliynask, iphinium, 
Rhu 
Poppy, Gail other Perennial flower 


lardia, F 
plants for summer and all yt Catalog free. 
HARRY S. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 


ants, Roses, ghreibe, , 
Brussels 





=a Sucking and 
ail-Biting, in children 
up to 7 years, cured 


STOP IT) rer 


Bowers’ “Kant-Foyt Anti-Finger Sucker. 
armless, sanitar ce worn under sleeve 
does not interfere with work or play. Endorsed 
aoe be and Baby Specialists. 
for only $3.00—on ae guarantees. 
Order terial today or write for further information. Address, 
MRS. J. E. BOWERS, Inventor 
Dept. A, 303 Gumbel Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Use narrow lace to edge the set or instead, 
finish with your favorite crocheted 
edging 





Detail of the basket 


Bedspread, 224x21% 
yds; Transfer pattern 
No. 116, blue, 30 
cents, gives eight 

sprays, arranged as 
shown to form an at- 
tractive irregular 
wreath, and one large 
basket. Use creamy 
unbleached muslin for 
the background of the 

Set. 




















Curtains, 2% yards; valance, %4-yd. Transfer 
pattern No. 107, blue, 20 cents, contains four sprays, 
two of which are here used, and two baskets 


ee 
eds 


er tty, May 


Pillow Spread, 28x72 inches. Transfer pattern 107, blue, 20 cents, supp’ies two baskets 


and four sprays, one of which is here used 





Colorful Embroidery Designs for the Bedroom 


BENNIE HALL 









Detail of the wreath; the flowers are 
worked in two shades of rose, 


blue and purple 

















Detail of the flowers 


a 


A 


poteah-Seohat, 





Pillow Cases, 
pattern No. 111, blue, 20 cents, gives two 
designs with duplicates of each for applique 
and embroidery 


The entire set shown 
will require one Trans- 


fer pattern, No. 116, 
for the spread, and 


two Transfer patterns, 
No. 107, for curtains 
and pillow spread. 
The five extra sprays 
may be used for other 


accessories, as pillou 
covers, bureau scarf, 
etc. 


22-inch tubing. Transfer 









Novel: Stitchery for Your Dining Room 





The work is done in 

colors in outline and 

lazy daisy stitches ona 
vellou background 










Each of the six nap- 

kins, four of which 

are shown, carries an 

attractive Japanese 
design 











To Order Patterns 


Order according to numbers 
given, inclosing stamps or 


Buffet Set, 14x21 and 10x14; 
Napkins, 12x12 
Transfer pattern, No. 118, 


blue, 20 cents, matches the 
luncheon set given in the June 
Fruit, Garden and Home. The 
set contains nine pieces. The 
dishes are outlined in black, 


money order to cover the pur- 
chase price. Send orders and 
any questions you wish to ask 
concerning materials or colors 
to Bennie Hall, care of Fruit, 


flowers and lines within the Garden and Home, Des Moines, 
























dishes, in Delft blue, and dots Iowa 
own in orange colored French knots. 
Ins- 
116, 
and 
ms, Tea Set—Cloth, 36x36; 
lins Napkins, 11x11 
ead. Transfer pattern, No. 117, 
‘ays blue, 20 cents, provides de- 
ther signs for the tea set shown 
lou below. The pink and 


arf, 


lavender crepe Japanese 
lanterns are appliqued in 
a close buttonhole stitch, 
the flowers are in two 
shades of rose, purple and 
blue in lazy daisy stitches, 
and stems and leaves are 
worked in outline stitch 
with four strands of medi- 
um green thread 
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the Orient 
come those 
strange, 
subtle scents which, 
applied discreetly, lend an 
indescribable charm. 


Florient 
(Flowers of the Orient) 


is a favorite among the 
wide variety of 


COLGATES 


Ferfumes 


j Florient and other scents—your 

favorite flower or exquisite bou- 
( ‘ quets—are sold in artistic bottles 
f or by the ounce at the store 


where you trade. 


Send for the Perfume Test 
Three trial size vials of wonder- 
ful fragrance—a package of per- 

A fumers’ test strips—full instruc- 
tions for use, and the story of the 
famous test—all packed to reach 
you safely—send a two cent 
stamp and your address. 


Write today to Perfume Test 
Dept. 410P, Colgate & Co., P. O. 
Box 645, City Hall Station, N. Y.C. 
























well satisfied 
our deahngs. to take advantage of this low 











mewn Robert Irving 


price offer ‘ 
ie: GEISLER 2 


Omahe, Neb., or 28 Cooper'Sq.,. N.Y. City. (Aine eddies Owpt 835 
Las goer bird and pet animal ovens am US 


CANDY—AII Kinds 
My book “CANDY AS | MAKE If” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 
Write Margery A, Ricker, Dept, 9, Lynbreek, L. L, MH. Y. 





















Fruit, Garden and Home 
Our Landscape Contest 


Continued from page 42 


No vegetable garden is shown on this 
plan. The rear part of the lot is devoted 
to a large rockery and water garden, sur- 
rounded on three sides by shrubs and 
entered from the flower garden thru a 
pergola on which may be grown various 
climbing roses such as the pink or white 
Dorothy Perkins, Crimson Rambler, etc., 
either alone or in combination with other 
climbing plants like Wisteria, Matrimony 
vine or the numerous climbing annuals. 
F On the rockery such alpines as Sedums, 
Saxifrages, Arabis, Aubrietias, Cerastian, 
Dianthus, Mossy phlox, and many dwarf 
native plants may be set out with peren- 
nials of a higher growth for variety. 

Varieties of shrubs best suited to the 
Middle West are Lilac, Philadelphus, 
Spirea, Honeysuckle, Dogwood, Vibur- 
num, Weigela, Sumach, Snowberry, In- 
dian Currant, Chokecherry, Hydrangea, 
Forsythia and Rosa rugosa. These pro- 
vide a succession of blooms for the sum- 
mer and many colors and varietes of fruits 
for the fall. 

The flower garden is surrounded on 
three sides by a privet hedge in front of 
which is a four and one-half foot border 
surrounding the lawn. In this border 
may be grown many varieties of peren- 
nial and annual flowers. 

On the shady side of the garage a small 
arbor is shown from which a stepping- 
stone path leads along the lawn and thru 
the pergola to the rock garden. At the 
termination of this path a sundial is 
shown which will give an added “touch”’ 
to the garden. 

A bird feeding table is placed near the 
house and in the corner diagonally oppoe 
site, a bird bath. 

Another seat is shown in the shady 
nook by the pool, where one may sit and 
contemplate the beauty of the water 
lilies, or rest awhile after the pleasant but 
sometimes strenuous labor in the garden. 

The pool is large enough to accommo- 
date from six to nine water lily plants if 
the smaller growing kinds are chosen. 
The Nymphaea Marliaceae hybrids are 
always good and such tender sorts as the 
blue Zanzibar lily is an added attraction. 
In the pool some goldfish should also be 
placed in order to prevent the production 
of mosquitoes. The goldfish multiply 
readily in such a pool and are in every 
A 4 an acquisition to the garden.—A. 8. 

ill. 





FERTILIZERS FOR LAWNS 


Humus is the greatest necessity 
for good lawns. ertilizers supply- 
ing it are especially desirable. 

Well-rotted barnyard manure, 
pulverized sheep manure, and leaf- 
mold are three common sources of 
humus. A carefully prepared com- 
post heap will give one a good sup- 
ply for the lawn. 

Apply the well-rotted manure or 
compost to lawns in the fall, and 
use sheep manure or bonemeal as a 
top dressing in the summer at rate 
of two pounds to every 100 square 
feet. Bonemeal is an excellent and 
economical fertilizer. Chemical fer- 
tilizers good for lawns are sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda, and 
acid phosphate, but they cannot 
fully take the place of humus-form- 
ing manures. 
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Just Ash Me How 


I have a message for every 
Sray-haired person, and [I 
herewith invite ail to write 
me. I will send each one 
the complete information, 
for which there is not space 

FREE here, together with free trial 

bottle of my famous Re- 
Dial Bottle storer which proves every 
word I say is true. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
isn't a new preparation, still in the ex- 
perimental stage. I perfected it many 
years ago to restore my own gray hair 
because I would not use crude dyes. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, 
clean as water. Nothing to wash off or 
rub off. Restored color perfect, no streak- 
ing or discoloration in any light. My 
Patented Free Trial Outfit proves how 
easily, safely, surely graying, faded or 
discolored hair can be restored to ite 
original beautiful shade. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 














Invalid Chair 


BETZCO Invalid Chair com- 
bines comfort and strength with 
low price. We specialize in wheel 
chairs of utmost durability for 
home and_ street 

use. Riveted process 
eliminates oose 







Black enamel finish, | 
Steel suspension 
type wheels, with ¥ 
hand rims. 

BETZCO STANDARD 
Chair has adjust- 
able back. Reclining 
attachment operated by thumb 
nut, lowers back and r: leg 
rest—converts chair into couch. 
You get the “Best from Frank] ¢4244 
8. Betz ay A Get FREE 
Invalid Chair Catalog — gives] Chairs 
full Geom Seee, rices, sizes, 
etc. No obligation. md coupon | order-W 
or write for ook— postal will do.t 








FRANK S. BETZ COMPANY, HAMMOND, INDIANA 
CHECK THE INFORMATION DESIRED 
Send prices and QO Send Agent's 
Inv Chair Catalog proposition 




















20 paring ~vo coring-no waste 









Saves Time, Food, 
Willremoveskins, seeds, and 
cores from a bushel of one 
pears. skins and seeds a 
ushel of tomatoes, or 
pitted fruit, inten or twelve 
minutes. Gets all food value—juices, mineral salts, 
vitamines, rich coloring and natural sugar—with the 
pulp. Leavesonly indigestible seeds, skins and fibrous 
core-cells. One-fourth the waste of other meth 


Saves Its Cost in Short Time 


Used the year round for mashing potatoes, making 
delicious soups, creaming vegetables, smoothi rey. 
ies, invalid feeding, and many other uses. ¢ ckly 
clamped to kitchen table. A child can operate It. 

ily cleaned. For easy and perfect preparing of fruit 
sauces, jellies, but , juices, catsups, etc., inlarge or 
small quantities. Endorsed by users. 

Guaranteed by makers. Soild only by 
mail and direct to user. Representa- 
tives wanted. 


Wrtte today for free booklet 
and spectal offer 


DILVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of Household Spectalttes 
Dept. 41, Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











CAPE HONET FARM. HEBRON: INDIANA 








Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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Easier than 


The Disintfecting White Paint 


It takesless than five minutes to mix 

the Carbola powder with water and 

have it ready to use as a white paint 

and powerful disinfectant. No wait- 

ing or straining; nocloggingof sprayer. 

Does not spoil. Does not peel or flake. 

Disinfectant is right in the paint 

powder—one operation instead of 

two. Gives better results and costs 

less. Used for years by leading poul- 
try farms, 

Your hardware, int, seed or drug dealer bas 

or can getit. If not, order direct. 
Satisfaction, or money back 
1.25 & postag 

bs The. iB wal} 32-60 delivered 

50 Ibs. (50 gals. 5.00 delivered 

200 Ibs. (200 gals.) $18.00 delivered 

Trial package and booklet 30c 
Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mt. States 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Dept. 3 Long Island City, N. Y. 





















Get This 


Spraying 
* Guide 
Spraying is absolutely 


for best results 
in “garden, orchard, and 
will tell ; 





outfits can be had fn 40 styles 
—big and little. All have pat- 
ented non-clog nozzles that 
save time and bother. They 


are en by Experiment 
a a million in use. 
“*‘Use an Auto-Spray 


To Make Crops Pay" 


You'll find our Spraying Guide mighty 
handy. Also our catalog. Both are 
« free. Write for them today. 
The E. C. BROWN CO., 
Box 898, Maple St., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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The Recognized Standard Insecticide 


A phine—The safest form of insect insurance. A 
spray remedy for n, black, white fly, thrips, soft 5 
and most sap sucking insects. Easily applied—effective. 


E'umgime—For rust, mildew, and all sorts of blights. 


WVWerxrimne—Sure eradicator for worms and insects 
working in the soil. 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 
If not, we will shtp direct on recetpt of check or money order. 
Gallon $3 .00—Quart $1.00 


APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
ison New Jersey 
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PRUNING AND SPRAYING G 


EEPING the gooseberry bushes well 

open to admit air will help prevent 
mildew damage. It may be neces- 
sary also to spray with potassium sul- 
phide in water, using a half ounce to a 
gallon. You will note this is the same 
formula as for the mildew of roses. 

Speaking of roses reminds us that if 
hybrid perpetual roses are cut back one- 
third a second crop of bloom will fre- 
quently be had. 

Cut all dead wood out of the mock 
oranges. 

Prune your lilacs heavily, if it has not 
already been done. The rule is to prune 
as soon as the flowers fade. 

Weigelas, on the other hand, should 
be pruned lightly. 

Rhododendron requires little pruning, 
but that little should be done in June or 
July. A light pruning frequently in- 
vigorates sickly plants. 

It is always a safe rule to remove dead 
or diseased branches at any season of 
the year. 

Also to induce continued bloom, cut 
off all fading flowers in the garden. 

Take pains to train the vines that 
require it. 

Weak kerosene emulsion comes in 
handy as a control for any scale insect 
you may note in the garden at this season. 

Toward the latter part of the month 
the last spray is put on winter apples. 
If the weather is hot, Bordeaux mixture 
is to be preferred to limesulphur. Use 
lead arsenate for the leaf eating insects. 

Nicotine dust will hold down cucum- 
ber beetles, and sucking insects in general. 

Curculios may be kept under control 
by jarring the trees with a padded pole. 
The insects will drop onto sheets pre- 
viously spread beneath the trees to catch 
them. They may then be gathered up 
and destroyed very easily. 

Place another mark to the credit of 
the hen. Poultry running beneath plum, 
pear and other fruit trees effectually 
check a large amount of insect damage. 
Our plums in the poultry yard never 
suffered noticeably from curculio attack. 

Thinning the fruit is, in one sense, 
pruning. If the usual June drop still has 
left more fruit on the trees than they 
can mature properly, thinning will raise 
the quality of fruit many percent. 

Ever notice how frequently a worm 
enters the side of an apple where two 
apples touch, or where a leaf protects 
the apple from the contact of spray? 
Thinning to prevent apples touching 
each other, spraying thoroly to prevent 
any possibility of fruit surface being 
missed will go far toward entirely pre- 
venting side worms in apples. 

Decayed spots and cavities in trees 
should be carefully cleaned out to solid 
wood, painted carefully with raw linseed 
oil and white lead, and filled with cement. 

Prune off and burn any wilted tips of 
raspberry canes to control cane borers. 

Cut out and burn all twigs and branches 
showing evidence of fire blight in pears. 
Cut out six inches below the blight and 
disinfect the wound and pruning blade 
with a 1-1000 solution of corrosive sub- 
limate. 

Take out watersprouts, suckers, and 
the like now. This will discourage ex- 
cessive recurrence of such growths. 
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Better Way 
to Garden~ 


You can now have the finest garden possible, without 
the slow, back-breaking work. Weeds must be kept out 
and the surface broken up to retain the moisture, This 
marvelous machine makes it easy and quick. 


BARKER Weeder, Mulcher, and Cultivator 


Simply push a BARKER along the rows (like a lawn 
mower). 8 blades revolving against underground knife 
destroy the weeds and in same operation chop up the 
clods and turn the surface crust into a level, porous 
mulch; also aerate soil. ‘‘Best Weed Killer Ever Used.”” 
Cuards protect leaves, Has shovels for deeper cultiva- 
tion. A boy can run it and do more and better work 
than 10men with hoes. Used by thousands market 
gardeners, experiment stations, farm and town 
gardeners. Inexpensive. 

FREE BOOK tells how to 
results; eliminate hard w 
and descri 



















































best 

. Illustrates 
’ bes er; gives prices de- 
livered, ete. A card brings it. 


BARKER MFG. CO. Bevis civ 

































Afsq For Better 

a Gardens 
Perfect 
Flowers 


Keep your plants free from Aphis 
—that green plant louse which ig 
a0 destructive of roses and other flowers, 
fruits and vegetables. Besides all varie 
ties of Aphis, ‘Black Leaf 40" is the 
“old reliable” specific for Thrip, 
4 Hopper, Red Bug and other pests that 
3 keep you from having perfect flowers. 
Now 1s the time to spray, so get a bot- 
tle from your dealer. 35 cents for 
enough to make 6 gallons of effective 


spray. 
ebacco By-Products & 
Corp, Incorporated 


\SPRAY — 
Leaf 40 


fo NICOTINE 
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a Sta Seam, Painted 

ngs, 3i lings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 













OW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Stee] Garages. 

Garage Book, showing styles, [CS 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. amples & 
731-781 Pike St. Cincinnati, O. MIO Tn TM TINT 


Finely illustrated and with colored 
cover. Tells how to care for Par- 
rots, Canaries and Cage Birds 

Also tells about gold fish and lists 
a full lineof bird and fish supplies. 
lowa Bird Go., Dpt; 19 Des Moines,la 





























Mail to Play 


Your Favorite * 
Instrument 


Of all the arts, music 





singers, 
strumental soloists everywhere you go—at dances, 
in theaters, hotels, amusement parks, etc. Play 
any instrument and the way is open to you for 
— big 


money. 

The University i Conservatory now 

places at your disp hing experience of 
some of the greatest acres Musicians of both 
America and Europe—lessons that are no less than 
marvelous in their simplicity and thoroughness. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by individual instruc- 
tion of a specialist. You learn easily and quickly. 


What Instrument Interests You? 


Write, no us the course you are interested in 
—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Vio- 
lin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Or- 
gan—and we will send our Free Catalog together 
with proof of how others have made wonderful 
headway under our instruction methods. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
794 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ideal Footwear for Little Folks 


give proper sup to chil- 
dren’s ankles and allow their 
feet to grow as nature in- 
tended. They prevent foot 
troubles in later years. The 
uppers are of soft, yet firm, 
Elk Leather, and the soles are 
flexible, long-wearing 
rome Leather 
stitched on 
There are no 
nails or tacks 
in “KIDDIE- 
MOxX"’ to 
scratch furni- 
STYLE NOS. ture. 
3251-—-Tan 
3254—Grey 
Infant’s size 2-5 $2.75 Catalog of other styles for 
Child’s size 6-11 $3.25 men, women and children 


C and E widths. gladly sent upon request. 


BERKSHIRE MOCCASIN CO. 
Dept. Holliston, Mass. 

















YARN 


For Knitting and Crocheting 


Victory Brand 100% Virgin Wool 


We manufacture and sell direct. 
Send for samples 


Lincoln YarnCompany,453 WashingtonSt. 





Boston 11, Mass. 











PLACED ANYWHERE 
DAISY iA ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
ALL FLIES. Neat, 
a ge a vt 
venient, gq Ey 
all season. ade of 
metal, can’t spill or 
ag tip over ; will not soil 
or injure anything. 
im Guaranteed effective. 
by dealers, or 
6 by EXPRESS, 
prepaid, $1.2. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


por ning. rv peel pera veg At Perenmples 




















WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING FARM 
OR UNIMPROVED LAND FOR SALE. JOHN J. 
BLACK, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WISCONSIN. 
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Science Supports the Gospel of Greens 


Continued from page 11 


and grapefruit being excellent, and to- 
matoes are of singular value as they re- 
tain’ their virtue when canned, tho in 
most cases vitamin C is destroyed by 
heating or drying. A lack of vitamin C 
results in scurvy, and in related deficiency 
diseases. Sailors on long voyages suffer 
from it, as do the poor in our cities, and 
the victims of war. But there need be 
none in this land of fruits and vegetables. 
To get an abundance of vitamin C one 
should eat freely of salads made from 
fresh, uncooked fruits and vegetables. 

Another vitamin, just discovered to be 
distinct from A is the antirachitic. 
Rickets, a disease of the bones in children, 
is due to a lack of this vitamin, combined 
with an unbalanced supply of calcium and 
phosphorus. It would never occur if 
mothers and children ate properly se- 
lected food, including milk and a suffi- 
ciency of vegetables. The remedy is 
codliver oil. This is a specific cure for 
rickets. Can the gardeners support the 
claim that the virtue of fish liver oil is 
derived from greens? Certainly, for the 
codfish feed on marine animals which 
live on the algae or green sea plants. The 
original source of the vitamin is again the 
green plants. Sunshine helps to cure 
rickets, but diet is the dominant factor. 

In the early days of the reign of the 
analytical chemist, he determined by 
analysis the quantity of protein in various 
foods, but did not recognize that there 
were differences in quality, as between 
lean meat and dry beans for example, 
which have approximately the same pro- 
tein content. We now know that bean 
protein is much inferior to meat protein, 
because it lacks some of the 18 component 
units or amino acids, which are necessary 
to body building. It is much as tho a 
child were given a handful of cut up 
letters and asked to form a new sentence, 
but lacked a sufficient number of vowels. 

The makeup of the proteins in different 
articles of food varies. Some are deficient 
in one amino acid, some in another, so 
to insure an ample supply of every letter 
needed to spell continued health, it is 
important to eat a wide variety of protein 
food, so that the shortage of an amino 
acid in one article is made up by an 
abundance in another. There is a scienti- 
fic basis for the recommendation that we 
use a great many different kinds of 
vegetables. We do not know much about 
the composition of the proteins in green 
leafy vegetables, but the fact that animals 
thrive on green leaves alone is circum- 
stantial evidence that their proteins are 
of good quality, better than those of 
seeds or roots. 

Our diet will be deficient in necessary 
minerals unless vegetables are eaten 
freely. Lime, iron, phosphorus, sodium, 
chlorine, and several other elements must 
be supplied. Naturally the housewife 
cannot stop to reckon the proportions in 
each article of food, but here again she 
will be on the safe side if she uses liberally 
of as many kinds of vegetables as are 
procurable. Spinach, asparagus, lettuce, 
and beans are rich in iron and lime. 
Corn, spinach, and peanuts have much 
phosphorus. 

It has been charged against vegetables 
that their food content is low, meaning 
their calories in proportion to weight, but 
we have seen that they are essential as 
carriers of vitamins and mineral elements, 


and their bulk is itself a virtue, for a 
satisfying diet should be liberal in quan- 
tity to alleviate hunger and to prevent 
constipation. In this latter property the 
green vegetables excel all other foods. 

Paradoxically, increasing the weight 
of the food may decrease the weight of 
the eater. The body cannot lay on fat 
unless supplied with food in excess of 
energy requirements, so overstout people 
will do well to maintain health by diligent 
labor in their gardens and to satisfy their 
appetite with liberal helpings of the lower 
calorie vegetables, cutting down on bread 
and butter, fat meats and sweets. 

This is a technical age and if the small 
boys talk of carburetors and commutators 
their mothers must not shy at calories, 
the unit of measure of the energy value 
of food. Of these units we find four in 
each gram of protein, sugar, and starch 
and nine in each gram of fat. 

Every housewife ought to know how 
to reckon the exact composition of a 
menu and to do so it is necessary that 
she master this simple procedure. It is best 
to apply the metric system and think in 
terms of grams. Translate, if you must, 
at the rate of 28 grams to the ounce, 344 
ounces to 100 grams, which will be our 
standard portion. 

Our table shows the essentials of the 
composition of a few leading vegetables 
and some other foods, that is, their pro- 
tein, fat, carbohydrate (sugar and starch), 
and total calories. The approximate con- 
tent of each vitamin is also shown where 
known. 

Note the characteristic differences of 
the several groups of foods. A balanced 
diet should include some of each group, 
combined in such proportions that for 
each pound of body weight there is pro- 
vided one-half to three-fourths gram of 
protein and fifteen units of energy or 
calories per day; this for adults at light 
work; more for children and more for 
heavy labor. The most common error in 
choosing food is to take too few vegetables, 
especially greens, and an insufficient 
amount of milk. 

You may now see that in common with 
thousands of American families, Charlie 
Ronald’s menu of bread and meat, po- 
tatoes, and pie, was shy in all vitamins, 
scanty in minerals, and deficient in milk. 
If he used milk and eggs in abundance, 
he might get by with it, but vegetables 
would be an insurance of health and an 
added pleasure. 

The progress of gardening among a 
people is a measure of their civilization. 
Gardening has been the recreation of 
statesmen; the greatest men have not 
found it beneath them to dig and prune 
and plant. The old advantages and at- 
tractions they enjoyed in common with 
humbler cultivators of the soil still hold 
good and now that we have lately gained 
this new knowledge of the value of vege- 
tables as food it should be an inspiration 
to us all to engage in a common effort to 
increase their use. 

The doctors should prescribe more 
vegetables tho there may be as a result 
less need for their services. Our cooks 
can learn to serve in a variety of palatable 
forms the long list of little known vege- 
tables that the experimenters are recom- 
mending and for those who lack home 
gardens the market supply has to be 
built up. 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 














Plumbing Material 
Structural Steel 
Heating Plants 

Tanks, etc. 
Wallboard 
Radiation 
Paint 
Roofing 
Hardware 
Pipe-Fittings 
Wire Fencing 
Agricultural Tools 
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Compiles ete Bathroom Outfit 


PT-1—Consists of bathtub 5 ft. long and 30 in. 
wide. White porcelain enameled on the inside 
and over 3 in. roll rim. Deep apron lavatory, 
size 18x24 inches. Low pattern white china 
closet outfit with mahogany seat. Complete 
with all nickel plated fittings oneve floor 
line -«-- $67.50 















gor One Piece Sink 
2—White porce-| Range 
fain enameled roll rim Boiler 


kitchen sink with 
right or left drain | PT-3—Heavy 
board. Complete with | galvanized 
faucets and nickel | steel range 
— trap. 44 in. | boiler, com- 
oabeseoun 6. +4 plete "with stand and 

43 in. long.... 27.00 couptings. Capacity 
§ 52 in. long. 29. 30 gal. Each. . .$11.25 


| 2 Part Laundry Tub 








$1875 


PT-4—Compo- 
sition cement 
a and granite 2 
part laundry 

tub compltte 

with improved 

swinging mix- 

ing faucet and 

style strong angle steel base; 

nickel plates’ brass trap. . $18. 75 
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i Mail This Coupon for 


FREE BOOKS! 
Dept. PT-32 


~~ an ‘“*X” in squares to indicate books 
anted. They are free and sent postpaid 
without obligation to you. 


Building material Presto-Up 
and supplies Garage Book 
Plan Book Harrig Presto-Up 
Homes Beautiful Cottage Book 
BEARERS. ccccccccece PPITTITTITTTIT TTT TTT 
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Harris Home No. PT- 1527, a semi- Senenton: with five rooms, bath, sun 
parlor and large attic. A hundred others in our free book of plans. 

















Harris este No. PT-2012, an impressive Dutch Colonial Home with six 
rooms, bath and sun parlor. See them all in our free book of plans 


F R E E { Eve prospective home builder 
should have this new plan book 
yo Harris Homes Beautiful. More than a hundred 
bungalows, cottages, residences. Explains 
oe money saving advantages of our guaran 
Ready-Cut and Not Ready-Cut home building 
systems; the splendid any of Harris Home 
building material; our liberal plan offer which 
save you from 50 to 100 dollars right at the 


Mail Coupon Today 
for Your Copy 
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Wonderful Millwork Bargains! 


Our new, big building ma- 
terial book presents a wide 
selection of doors, win- 
dows, interior cabinet 
work, mouldings, trim, 
built-in novelties, screens, 
storm doors and every 
needed millwork item. De- 
pendable quality at won- 
— low prices. Mail 
coupon now. 
A built-in buffet will beautify your 
dining room. The one illustrated 
and numerous other elegant desicns 
are offered in our new building 
material book at lowest prices. 














See the splendid selection of colon- 
nades in our new building material 
book. This one and many other at- 
tractive designs are presented at 
lowest prices within reach of all. 








Furnitureand Rugs 
Bathroom Outfits 
Cabinet Work 
Plasterboard 
Lumber 
Windows 
Doors 
Garages 
Millwork 
Steel Roofing 
Harris Homes 
Lighting Fixtures 


Hot Water, 
Steam, Warm Air 


Complete steam and hot water 
heating systems, pipeand pipeless 
furnaces planned for you by ex- 


Eo 


_ and Gaarensece to ath 
comfortably conets ca 
and efficiently. Our stocks 
e quick tense 2 of every- 
thing needed to the last fittin 
Capable engineers are waiting to help you. 
Send a rough sketch of your 
building showing size and lo- 
cation of rooms, number and 
size of windows and doors, 
height of ceilings and full in- 
formation will be sent to you 
promptly 


. , 

Builders’ Hardware 
Lock sets, butts and a complete 
line of builders’ hardware of 
every description. 
All new modern 
desig ns featuring 
best construction 
latest style and 
newest finishes 
The complete line 
is illustrated, 
described and priced wonderfully low in our big 
building material book. Mail coupon for your 
copy today. 
























Lighting 
Fixtures 


A complete line of 
lighting fixtures care- 
fully chosen in sets for 
all rooms. Everything 
needed to wire your 
home. See them in 
our new book 
























Numerous attractive designg 

both single and double models 

in every desired 
upwards from $129.00 


Presto-Up, Bolt- 
Together Garages 


The wonder buildings of the age. 
derful because they are so simple. 
plete to the last detail, with all windows, 
doors and hardware in place. 
ou in sections, painted and ready to 
bolt together. Quickly and easily erected 
in a few hours. Our new, free Presto-Up, 
size, priced Bolt-Together Garage Book is now ready. 
Mail coupon for your copy. 


Come to 





Roofi ing Snaps 


ei PT-5—Red or 
vi gray slatecoat- 


S) ed roll roofing. ’ 

| 108 t ith PI'-6—4 in 1 siate 

4 Sq.ft. with coated heavy slab 
ei nails and ce- shingles. About 30 t 
el ment. inches long and 9% 

: in.wide. Per ie, 
Per roll..$1.75 ft. as low as.. $3.7 


——— Roofing 
PT-7 —New 2% inch corrugated Government 
22 gauge sheets, painted. Big snap from a 
recent Government purchase. Priced low for 
quick sale. Per 100 sq. ft awl $3.25 


Guaranteed 
Paint $] 85 


lon 
PT-8— Best house paint in 
white, black and 26 non- ee 
colors. Per gallon. 1.85 
PT-9—Barn and garage guar- 
anteedjpaint. Per gal... . .$1.35 
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WORD to landscape architects: There is more 
of a desire to make our places things of beauty 
than ever before. You have noticed it, no doubt, 

and have felt merry because of the good business it 

forecast. It is a hopeful sign. Architecture, decoration, 
landscaping are all striving towards a common end— 
beauty, comfort, contentment—within reach of the 
greatest number. Remember this: the greatest number. 

Once beautiful homes and lawns were a mark of 
distinction, a caste mark. The wage-earner and the 
salaried man could only look on. But the caste system 
is breaking down, under economic stress. As competi- 
tion increases in your business, or any other, you must 
appeal more and more to the average folks. Remember 
this as you are asked to set a price on beautifying that 
little corner lot, or that tiny backyard. Remember 
that only selfishness prompts people to elevate the 
price of a thing so that it becomes a distinction to 
own it. Cut profits and serve the greatest number— 
that is the big economic secret of the age. 


ARRO, a Roman soldier and writer who died about 
66 B. C., once delivered himself of this ‘‘original’”’ 
thought: “Those great men our ancestors did well 
to esteem the Romans who lived in the country above 
those who dwelt in town...... Since now forsooth 
most of our gentry crowd into town, abandoning the 
sickle and the plow and prefer to exercise their hands 
in the theatre and the circus, rather than in the corn- 
field and the vineyard...... Then, they felt no need 
for those Greek gymnasia which now every one of us 
must have in his town house, nor did they deem that 
in order to enjoy a house in the country one must give 
high-sounding Greek names to all its apartments... .” 
And today, old age continues to take up the refrain, 
seeing only ruin ahead for the younger generation; 
sneering at the home as it is now managed and life 
as it is lived. We have lately suffered under just such 
an outburst. Our periodicals are full of grave slanders 
addressed to our children; we, ourselves, are indicted 
before the bar of public opinion—all this in spite of 
the obvious fact that we are paying more real attention 
to our homes than any generation before us. But there 
are those who, having eyes, see not...... I have 
supreme faith in the goodness of our average home- 
maker; in the mettle of our children. Our children will 
stand to the scratch when their hour of trial comes, 
because they are made of the right stuff. 


FEW seeds, a tree, a shrub or two, would change 

the face of America, if planted in each bare yard. 
This seems to be the greatest need just now, judging 
from the sections of the country I have recently 
visited. It isn’t lack of money that holds us back and 
makes us neglectful of our yards; it’s lack of will and 
effort. Why, twenty-five cents in flower seeds would 
make over the country; a Saturday afternoon spent 
in the woods nearby would give you a few native 
shrubs to brighten up the old place—if you really 
can’t afford to buy some ornamentals. 


HE ancients had a fable to the effect that when you 

vanquished an enemy all of his strength immediately 
passed into you. Slay a giant and you had not only 
his strength, but your own as well; the more you over- 
came, the greater you grew in prowess. Not a bad 
thought that! 





If you would have happiness, do the thing yourself! 
If you would become strong, do it yourself! If you would 
get the greatest joy from your gardens, make them 
yourself! That is what this country needs—more 
people who do their own work about the place. Then 
home begins to assume definite and very lasting 
qualities. A man might not place so much importance 
on a house that money had bought, but a house that 
he has built with his own hands will command the last 
ounce of his strength to defend. Do it yourself, and 
you shall have the full reward thereof. 


NEXT month we will visit “Mount Pleasant,” the 
home of Benedict Arnold, whose name has stood 
thru every period of our national history as the vilest 
ever uttered by the lips of man. I hope that we can 
visit his home with an open mind and forgiving hearts, 
for, in spite of the fact that Arnold was guilty of 
treason, he has been vastly misrepresented in history. 
Benedict Arnold, rendered more conspicuous service 
to his country than any other soldier, save Washington. 
Next month we are going to tell the truth about his 
sareer, and show how vicious politics and unjust per- 
secution drove him to his treason; in his shoes, it is 
doubtful if any of us could have reacted differently 
than he did. 


HOPE every one of you who are proud of your back- 

yards willtake advantage of the suggestion made last 
month to send us good pictures of them. If you have 
pictures of the yards before the plantings were made, so 
much the better. We can use a large number of these 
instructive backyard pictures the next few months. 
Be sure to tell us what you planted, how much the 
approximate cost was, and the size of your yards. 


Y backyard is growing lovelier every year,” a 

subscriber wrote the other day. “Like the West 

Des Moines cottage you mentioned in your May 

number, it means more than money can express to me. 

In fact, I have refused to sell it for twice the money it 
cost.” 

Courage like this to hang onto the background we 
have fought and achieved around our homes, is bravely 
worth considerable recognition. Some things, after all, 
do not have their price! 


[VE got my new backyard fairly well started now. The 
lily pool is in and stocked with the liveliest gold fish 
you ever saw. It is the meeting place of all the young- 
sters in the neighborhood. They were terribly disap- 
pointed when they found it wasn’t going to be a swim- 
ming pool, but the fish have compensated for the 
— I hope to tell more about this pool, 
ater. 


AM sure you will all agree that Fruit, Garden and 

Home is growing better each issue. Asit improves in 
attractiveness and value, it is making more friends 
every day. Nearly a quarter of a million homes are 
now enjoying it. You are all responding wonderfully 
to Mr. Meredith’s offer published in the April number. 
Keep up the good work, and 
we will soon have the maga- 
zine, he dreams of publishing 


for you. Every subscription 
counts! Send in yours today. a 
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TOURING REO YS 
1485 a 
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OURING days find a Reo ready,—with comfort for the week-end 
jaunt, and stamina for the trip from coast to coast and back again. 
Plenty of space in the roomy tonneau for tourin?, paraphernalia, with 
auxiliary seats to Rive it 7-passenger capacity. Lon}, springs, superb 
upholstering, and easy control mean that drivin? fatizue is never present. 


The rugged Reo six cylinder 50 h. p. engine is eagerly responsive to drivin}, 
conditions of city traffic, desert trails, paved ways or mountain prades. | 
With its 4-bearing, crankshaft (balanced dynamically and statically), intake 
valves in head, large ports, aluminum alloy pistons and ground cylinders, it 
truly typifies Reo reliability. | 


Cradled in an inner-frame, and more nearly on a plane with the rear axle, 
major power units drive with remarkable smoothness. A 13-plate clutch, 
separately-mounted transmission with large-faced pears, and a sturdy, 
quietly operatin}, rear axle are further examples of chassis dependability. 
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HINK what grit would do to pearls. 


How it 


would scratch and destroy that thin lustre 


which is their beauty. 


And the precious covering of your 
pearls—how are you protecting it? 
Tooth enamel, thin as the glaze on fine 
porcelain, is scratched and worn away 
when brushed with harsh grit. Enamel 
to the teeth is what the lustre layer is 


to. pearls—their protection and their 
beauty. Once scratched or marred, 
Nature can never restore its beauty 
or replace it. So choose today a safe, 
non-gritty dental cream, and avoid 
years of regret later on. 


COLGATE’S 
Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Washing your teeth after each meal and 
just before bedtime keeps them clean 
ind brings out their greatest beauty. 
Wash them regularly with Colgate’s, 
which is reeommended by more Dentists 
than any other dentifrice. 


Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens 
clinging particles from the enamel. Pure 
and mild, its vegetable-oil soap gently 
washes them away. The delicious flavor 
encourages children to use Colgate’s will- 
ingly and regularly. 


A large tube costs 25c—why pay more? 
A tube for each member of the family 
is a sound investment in sound teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


* Washes and Polishes 


If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they'd say 


‘ed F * 
% > Doesnt Scratch 
coy « ‘ ; t; 
Use Co.uaare’s 


or Scour 


Truth in Advertising, Implies Honesty in Manufacture 





